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Notes, 
BARNABY GOOGE.* 

During the almost ceaseless Irish wars of Eliz- 
sheth’s reign, there were a few bold soldiers of 
fortune, who, despite the toils and dangers of the 
service, remained constantly in that country. By 
their indomitable courage, energy, and straight- 
forwardness, these men gained both the fear and 
respect of the natives, Acquiring a thorough 
Knowledge of the Irish language and national 
character, they advised, threatened, encouraged, 
@ restrained, as occasion required, the native 
chieftainry, over whom they wielded a powerful 
moral, as well as physical influence. They raised, 
ained, and led irregular companies of Irish 
widiers, and deservedly obtained high military 
and civil offices; in fact, they may be termed the 
Prototypes of a well-known class of Indian ad- 
Yenturers of a much later period. Though their 
pay was small, their perquisites were many: by 

nimerous unscrupulous means by which, in 
perhaps all instances save that of Penn, the 
Gvilised man has ever obtained the lands of bis 
rbarous neighbour, these Irish adventurers ac- 
ired large estates, and some founded noble 
amilies, which exist to the present day. The 
—_ 


* Continued from 34 §, iii. 184. 


| Captain Malbie, mentioned in Googe’s letter of 


May 10, 1574, was a good specimen of this class. 
In 1582 we find him, with the honour of Knight- 


| hood, holding the distinguished office of Lord 
President of Connaught; and, on August 27 in 


that year, he thus writes to Lord Burghley : — 


“T receaved your L. letter by Mr. Googe, who is right 
hartelly wellcome unto me, and shall finde that his 
comyng over shall not be to his hinderance, and ever sure 
he is to finde the more at my handes, for your honor’s 
sake and recommendation, besides that I knowe his manie 
verteues well deserve mouche. I will not fayle to in- 
hable him with part x1 of the garryson under me, and 
will otherwyse inlardge his enterteignment. I am right 
glad of his comyng, and the rather because he shall be 
oculatus testis in all my doings where I do governe.” 


Chief Justice Sir Henry Wallop, writing from 
Dublin to Burghley at the same time, says : — 

“Mr. Googe, your L. kynsman and servante, shall not 
wante my best servys and furtherance in anything I can 
pleasure him: nor any other that yt shall please your 
Lord to reccomende unto me.” 

Googe himself writes to Burghley on the 27th, 
recounting the difficulties and dangers of his pas- 
sage, and describing the fumishing multitude of 
Irish “ poor sowles” in Dublin; and, in a post- 
script, adds : — 

“ Your L. lettars to the master and ffellowes of Allsoles 
College, in the behaff of my poor boy, were nott so well 


| receaved as I liked they shood have been.” 


’ 


The “poor boy” was, in all probability, his 


| son Robert, noticed by the Mrssrs. Cooper as 


Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. It is evident, from 
his again going to Ireland, that fortune had con- 
tinued to frown upon Googe, but at this time he 
held a recognised office, that of “ Provost Mar- 
shall of the Presidency Court of Connaught,” 
the ordinary salary of which was 40/. per annum, 
exclusive of extra fees and perquisites, and diet 
at the board of the Lord President. Writing to 
Secretary Walsingham on September 11, 1582, he 
says : 

“No other cause nor occasion moare have I butt thys 
present to troble your honour wyth mye rud lettars: 
then only to sygnyfy unto the saame mye dewtyffulle 
mynd to whome I| have alwayes accompted mye selff most 
greatly bounden. Desyryng off God thatt eyther habyl- 
lyty, or opportunyty may hereafter serve me to ex presse 
mye good wyll unto you. If I shold advertyse your 
honour off such thynges as have heare laatly happned, 
I should butt busy mye selff about a needlesse thynge: 
Consydering the bearer herof Syr Lucas Dyllond* is 
bettarr able to infforme your honour, then I any wayes am 
able to certeffye you. To lett your H. understand off 
my poore estaate, how I remayn in her Majestye’s ser- 
vysse Marshall under my especyall ffrend Syr Nycholas 
Malbie, whear I shail ffor thys wyoter tyme have ffull 
experryens off the purgatory off Saynt Patryck. God 
bless your honor, grant you many and joyfull yeares, and 
send you to sce [whych so much you desyr } the fllorysh- 


* Chief Baron to the Irish Court of Exchequer. 
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yng of the poor affiyeted Truth. Ffrom Dublyn, the xi 
off September, 1582. 
“ You? honour’s most 
“ humbl at Comandement, 
“ BARNABE GOCHE.” 
“To the ryght honorable Syr 
Ffrancis Walsyngham, Knyght, 
pryncipall Secretary to the 
Queen’s Majesty at the Court.” 


The office of provost marshal was certainly a 
very uncongenial one to a person of a refined or 
poetical mind. Riche, Googe's friend, comrade, 
and namesake, thus describes its duties, in his 
Pathway to Military Practise : — 

“ The Provost is to have the charge of the Marshalsea ; 
he must be provided of fetters, gives, handlockes, and all 
manner of irons for the safe keepinge of such prisoners 
as shall be comitted to his keepinge. He is to see due 
execution of all malefactors having received sentence of 
death, and to apprehend the authours of any disorders, 
He must rate the prices of such victuall as shall come 
into the Campe. He is to see the Campe cleanly kept. 
The watch being set, he must not suffer any noyse or 
great stirre.” 


Googe, writing to Burghley on September 16, 
of the same year, informs him of a report of a 


Spanish invasion, and mentions the sad state of 
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the country, even the people of the Pale being” 


void of reason and religion. His next letter to 
Burghley is dated December 2, 1582, and is as 
follows: — 


“ My deuty in moast humble sort to your goodd Lord- 
shypp consydered, itt may please the saame to under- 
stand thatt my offyce hear, bye reason off the careffull 
governement off Syr Nycholas, ffalleth nott out to bee so 
beneficyall as 1 seeked ffor, so as I thynk itt wyll bee a 
very small thyng moare than the bare flee. The Gover. 
ner determyneth to have mee lye att the Castell of 
Athenrie, where as yett theyr is neyther coveryng nor 
floar. Iff itt maye bee ffloored and covred the plaace 
wylbee off suffycent strength. I hadd at thys present 
prepared myselfe to have travayled thorrowt all Con- 
naught and Thomond, to the end I myght better have 
been hable to have advertysed your Lordshy pp of the 
staate cif the contrey. Butt itt pleased God to restravne 
mee by a myschance receaved upon my Legg, wheroff I 
have beene in some Danger. The earl and hys brother 
Jhon Burk are [nott wythout ~~ paynes takinge off 
the Governour] thorowly agreed, and I beleve wyll bothe 
off them prove verey good subiects. The Mayre of Gowl- 
wey and hys brethera are in great hatred on wyth the 
other, and, iff the Governor hadd nott prevented them, 
woold long ear thys have gone togyther bye the eares, 
God long preserve your Lords shypp. In haast and payn 
ffrom the Towne off Aloan the ij off december, 

“Your Lordshypps most faythfull 
and humble Servant 


“ BarRNABE GocuE.” 


The earl Googe mentions was Ulick Burke, 


Earl of Clanrickard. Though of the Fn ag 
race, the lineal descendants. of the Norman De 


Burgos, the Burkes had become Hibernicie ipsis 
Hibernior, and adopted that curse of Irish chief- | 
tains, 
Tanistic 


from the family wars it occasioned, 
mode of succession. Richard, 








the | 


second | 
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Earl of Clanrickard, father of the two brothers, 
Googe notices, died in the August previous, and 
Malbie’s wisdom was called into play to settle the 
succession peaceably between them without their 
having recourse to the usual method by bloodshed, 
And, as ——_ by Malbie, Ulick took the title 


and John the barony of Leitrim; the rest of the 
lands being equally divided between them. Though 
at Malbie's suggestion they publicly proclaimed 
themselves fr iends, they still remained enemies, 
and Ulicke murdered John in the following year, 

On March 11, 1583, Googe again writes to 
Burghley thus : — 


“ My especyall goodd Lorde, my deuty to your goodd 
Lords hy pp moast humbly consydered, itt may please the 
same to be advertysed, thatt I have hytherto by reason 
of the hurt off my legg whyche nowe, I thanke Chryste, 
I have almoast thorowly recovered, I remayne altogether 
in Athloane. wherebye I am nott able, bye cause off the 
ffavlynge off my purposed jornay, so certevnlye to cer. 
teffye your Lordshypp off the gentlemen off the contrey 
as my desyr was to have done. Neyther am I able to 
deo in that poynt as I wolde, bycause her Majestye hath 
nott alowde mee any one man in paye, whych hath nott 
heretofore been seene, by whych I am off necessyty 
driven to reteyn the people off the contrey, who ar 
comonly more naturally gyven to spoyle and extorchen 
than the Englyshman is. Neyther can I, syns they 
serve wythowt paye, use what meanes soever I can, r- 
stryce them off theyr evyll demeanure; besyds servyng 
altogyther wyth such kynd off companyons, I am all- 
wayes in danger to have my throat cutt amongst them, 
Wherffor iff itt may be, I beseech your Lordshypp thatt 
I may have alowed me iff butt a dosen horse in paye 
So shall I both be able to doo her Maiesty better 
vvsse, and the contrey shall have no cawse to complayne 
off mee. 

“The Earl of Clanrykard doth hytherto keepe hym 
selfe in goodd order, and Jhon Burghe in my oppynyos 
wyll ffor hys parte prove verrey well. Butt flor the 
brotherlye affectyon betweene them, th: y remayne allto 
gether as dydd Eteocles and Polynces in Thebes. 

“Tcann nott see butt the contrey wylle contynew ia 
goodd order durynge the tyme of thys Governor, whome 
nott aloanly they, butt ower myghty monarche® of 
Ulster, do contynually ffear, know ynge that hys comon 
dallyons wvth ‘them ‘is Veni, Vidi, Vici. And yett if 
my Lord off Ormond beatt earnestlie the bushes of Mon- 
ster, itt is nott unlyke butt ower berryes wyll be moare 
pesterd wyth vermyn than they have ever been bee 
ffore. 

“ Ffor my owen parte, I can verry well away wyth the 
dyse omodyous off the contrey, saving onley the deddly 
flux ¢ bey nge the dayly destruxy on off ower contreymet, 
neyther spareth shee any whytt herr owen inhabytants 
Albeyt I have herd itt reported to your Lords shypp bye 
some off great countenans, thatt itt is onlye an ace sydent 
to campes, whych is untrew; beyng so extreme 43 no 
physyck hear wy!l helpe itt. I was never moar affrayd 
off my skoolm: aster than I am off itt, and yett I trust ia 
God to eskaap itt. 

“ The Governor contyneweth hys good usage off mee, 
who, suspectynge thatt I wanted money, sent mee s& 
cretlye by hys man ten pownd; whych consy dering bys 
fformer ned I woolde not reseave. 


— 





* An ironical allusion to > Turlough Lynagh: 
+ Dysentery. 
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“ My poor wyff I have lefte in England, who, besyds 


the charge off dyvers of my chyldren that she keepeth 
at gramer skoal and abroad, is greatlie charged wyth a 
copy! off them att the Unyversytye. your 
Lordshypp, iff she have any reasonable suit unto your 
Lordshypp, thatt itt woolde please your Lordshypp to be 
favourable unto herr. 

“Touching the occurrants that have hear happened, 
as well in Monster as in Ulster, Iam sure my governor 
hath better advertysed your honor then I am able to doo; 


beseech 


and besydes thys bearer, an honest and verey suffyshent | 
gentleman, is able to maak reporte theroff to your Lord- | 


shypp at leength. God send your Lordshypp manye and 
perous yeares, to the benefytt off your contrey and 


comffort off your ffren ts. 
March.” 


+) 
t 





ros 


Googe’s comparison, in the preceding lettor, of 
the rival brothers Burke to Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, the irreconcilable sons of CEdipus, is a 
very happy one, though at first sight it seems very 
obscure and far-fetched. But, when it is remem- 
bered that Lydgate’s Storie of Thebes was first 
printed by William Thinne in 1561, at the end of 
his edition of Chaucer's Works, as an additional 
“Canterbury Tale,” the comparison seems less 
recondite ; Googe, in all probability, alluding to 
apopular poem of the day, rather than drawing 
upon what little store of classical learning, the 
unpleasant duties of a provost marshal had not 
banished from his head. 

On the same day, March 11, 1583, @ooge wrote 
to Secretary Walsingham as follows: — 


“Sir, thear hath not hear a great whyle any thyng 
happned worthey advertysynge your honour. Other- 
wyse woolle I nott so long tyme have ffayled off my 
deuty in wrytyng unto you. The good Government off 
Syr Nycholas Malbey is hear such as the people (ex- 
ceptynge theyr blindnesse, or rather senselessuesse in 
relygyon,) lyve in as goodd order as maye bee. doo 
mye selffe, whersoever I come, and cause mye men to do 
the lyke, taak ffrom them theyr portmysses * and solemn 
servysses of our Lady, flor whych I am threttned wyth 
the greatest curses they hav; whear, God knowes, a man 
hath butt a beggarly blessing thatt lyveth in best fa- 
voure wyth them. I beseech your honour, att your 
goodd leysure, to hay in remembrance my old Byll. I 
hear lyve amongste a sort off Scythians, wantynge the 
comffert off mye Contrey, mye poor wyff and chyldren. 
I trust herr Majesty wyll nott bestowe upon mye adver- 
sary (who never hath well deserved) the thynge whych 
12 mye own consciens I hav dubble deserved. Thus be- 
seechyng the Lord long to preserve you, I leave ffrom 


Firom Athloan, the xi™ of | 


further trubbling your honour wyth my ffarther bab- | 


blyng. Ffrom Athioane, the xi of March, 1583.” 


The “ old byll,” or petition, referred to in the 


preceding letter was, in all probability, a patent 
for his office of Provost Marshal. Googe holding 
it, a8 we shall presently see, by a very uncertain 
tenure; and consequently, being unable to sell it, 
if he thought proper to do so. 

On the 15th of the following April, Googe again 
writes to Burghley, from Galway, as follows : — 
I ——————Ee 


* Breviaries, portable books of prayers. 


“ My especyall goodd Lord, Syns my last lettars unto 
your Lordshypp from Drummowlynge, in Thomond, I 
have coasted all along by the sea, tyll I came to thys 
towne of Gallway; ffyndyng the Contrey very poor, butt 
very well dysposed towards her Majesty. Except onley 
a lante * notoryous Rebell, Mahon Obryn Makanaspyck,t 
to whose Castell of Incyquyn, very strongly seated, I 
sent a messenger to tell hym thatt I woolde dyne wyth 
hym. Awnswer was maad thatt Mahon was not wythyn, 
and thatt theyr shoide no Marshall come thear, charging 
the messenger to bee gon att hys peryll. Wherupon I 
went fforwards thorow hys Contrey, beyng nothyng butt 
rockes and woodds; when, suddaynly showeth hym selfe 
ffrom the topp off a hyl, the varlet wyth his men in troup; 
and coasteth all the daye upon my ryght hand. 1 lookyd 
upon he woolde charge me, butt thatt itt was nott bys 
mashyeshyes pleasur to venter so ffarr at thatt tyme. I 
was dryven thatt nyght to camp in O’Shanes hys towne, 
whear my men flasted, and myeselff as sienderly ree- 
lyved. 

“ Hearing now newely off Macwyllyms hys death, I 
taak my Jorney, God wyllyng to morow, to see the 
shufflyng that wyll bee amongst them flur a newe Mak- 
wyllyam, whych I thynk wyllbe Makolyverus.{ In great 
haast ffrom Gallway, the xv" of Apryll, 1583.” 


Wi tiiaAM PINKERTON, 


NONJURING ORDINATIONS. 

The accompanying memoranda are extracted 
from the same volume of Dr. Rawlinson's Col- 
lections from which the notes of consecrations 
were taken which are printed in “N. & Q.” 3" 5S. 
i, 225. 

“ Mr. Hen. Doughty, preist in Shored 
the Bp. of Norwich, 25 May, 1693. 

Mr. John Amy, deacon, by the same DB; 
church, 25 May, 1694. 

Mr. Laurence Howell, 
ordained 2 Octob. 1712. 

Mr. Roger Laurence, ordained deacon 50 
preist 19 Dec. 1714, both by Dr. Hickes. 

Mr. Thomas Deacon was ordained deacon in Mr. 
Gandy’s Chapel in Scrope Court, against St. Andrew’s 
Yhurch, Holbourn, by Mr. Collier, on March 12, 17} . in 
the presence of Mr. Gandy, Mr. Peck, Mr. Lawrence, and 
Mr. Wignell; preist by the same Bp. in the same place, 
March 19, 1713. 

St. Peter's day, 29 June, 1716, Mr. John Rutter, M.A. 
of the University (sic) ordained deacon by Mr. Collier in 
Mr. Gandy’s chapell, present — Mr. Gandy, Mr. Peck, 
Mr. Laurence, Mr. George James, and Mr. Wignell. 
Preist in the same chapell by the same bp. on Sunday, 
Aug. 12, 1716. 


itch Church, by 





in the same 


rdained preist by Dr. Hickes, 


Nov. 1714, 


* An obsolete and vulgar expression of reproach; it 
will be found in Nares, but does not admit of explana- 
tion here. 

+ This O’Brien was the son of an unclerical Bishop of 
Killaloe, and thus obtained the prenomen of Macanas- 
pick—Hibernice for the bishop’s son. About three years 


| after the date of this letter, he was killed, when bravely 


defending a castle against Sir Richard Bingham, Mal- 
bie’s successor in the government of Connaught. 

t The Macwilliams were a branch of the Burke family. 
Mac Oliverus (the son of Oliver), as Googe anticipated, 
was chosen for the chieftainship. 
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25 Mr. * * * Rowe 
ordained deacon in Mr. Gandy’s chapell by Mr. Collier; 
preist in Mr. Lawrence’s chapell on College Hill, 12 Aug. 
1716, by Mr. Collier. 

On Friday, Sept. 21, St. Matthew's day, 1716, 


25 July, 1716, St. James’s day. 


** * * 


* * *© *1 was ordained deacon in Mr. Laurence’s chapell | 


on College Hill, within the city of London, by Mr. Col- 
lier, in the presence of Mr. Francis Peck, Mr. John Rut- 
ter, Mr. Thomas Rawlinson, George James, John Wignell. 

On Sunday, Sept. 25,1716*** ** * 1, was ordained 
preist in Mr. Laurence’s chapell by Mr. Collier, in the 
presence of Mr. Peck, Tho. Rawlinson, Esq., George 
James, and Thomas Gyles, junt. 

25 July, 1716, Mr. Samuel Jebb, B.A., of Peter House, 


in Cambridge, ordained deacon in Mr. Gandy’s chapell | 


by Mr. Collier; present, Mr. Peck, Mr. Laurence, Mr. 
Tireman, and Mr. Wignell. Preist 25 Jan. 1717, in Mr. 
Laurence’s chapell by Mr. Collier; present, Mr. Laurence, 
Mr. Ric. Rawlinson, Thomas Rawlinson, Esq., Mr. Rivett, 
and Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe. 


21 Dec. 1716, Mr. Joseph Hall was ordained deacon 


and preist at Mrs. Leorgins (?) house at Stepney; pre- | 


sent, Henry Hall and Thomas Martyn. 


Saturday, 25 June, 1712, Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe, son | 
of Mr. Tho. Wagstaffe, suffragan Bp. of Ipswich, was 


ordained deacon by Mr. Collier, in Mr. Laurence’s chapell ; 
present, Mr. Laurence, Mr. Richard and Thomas Rawlin- 
son, Mr. Sam. Jebb, and Mr. Rivett. Preist by Mr. Col- 
lier, Priest, at the same place by the same person, 25 
April, 1719. 

1717, 4 June, Robert Islip ordained deacon in Mr. 
Earbery’s chapell in Bedford Court, Holbourn, by Mr. 
Gandy. 

1717, 13 June, Robert Nixon and Robert Islip were 
ordained preists by Mr. Gandy, and Mr. John Lindsay 
deacon, in Mr. Earbery’s ch&pell in Bedford Court, Hol- 
bourn. 

1717, 18 June, Mr. John Lindsay was ordained preist 
by Mr. Gandy in Mr. Orme’s chapell [commonly called 
Trinity Chapel!} in the parish of St. Botolph Without, 
Aldersgate. 

Robert Metcalfe ordained deacon by . » and preist 
at Grey’s Inne by Mr. Spinckes, 29 September, 1719. 

* * * Whitehead, late of St. Mary Hall in Oxford, 
was ordained deacon by * * * * *; preist, 24 Febr. 
1738 at Grey’s Inne by the Rev¢ Mr. Spinckes in the 
yresence of Mr. John Blackbourne, Mr. Ric. Rawlinson, 
fr. Wm. Bowyer, and Mr. Thomas Martyn. 

Mr. Samuel Downes, late probationer fellow of St. 
John’s College, ordained deacon on St. Matthias’ day, 
1719, and preist 25 April, 1720, both at Grey’s Inne, in 
the presence of Ric. Rawlinson, Mr. Martyn, Mr. Bowyer, 
Mr. Ric. Tiremen, and Mr. Constantine Rawlinson. 

Wm. Weldon Ford ordained deacon 20 June, 1721, and 
preist 6 September, 1722, by Mr. Collier. 

Richard Lowthian, A.B., of St. John’s College, ‘in 
Cambridge, was ordained deacon by Mr. Spinckes at 
Grey’s Inne, 8 March, 1723; preist at the same place by 
the same person, 30 March, 1725. 

John Pierce, ordained deacon 24 March, 1725; preist 
31 March, 1726, both by Mr. Collier. 

1727 * * * *2 ordained deacon at Grey’s Inne 
by Mr. Spinckes, in the presence of Mr. Slatter, Mr. 
Blackbourne, Mr. Jos. Hall, Mr. Martyn, and Dr. Han- 
bury. Preist by Mr. Gandy, in his chapell, St. Matthew’s 
day, 21 Sept. 1727, present, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Orme, 
! Doubtless these asterisks are substituted for the name 
of the writer himself, Richard Rawlinson. 

2 Can these asterisks stand for the name of Thomas 
Rawlinson, brother to the doctor? 
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| Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Jos. Hall, Mr. Wm. Bowyer, Mr. Jame 
Bettenham, Mr. Charles Smith, Mr. Peter Loundes, 

1727, Jan. 18. Wm. Law, M.A., ordained preist by My. 

Gandy; present, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Gordoun, Mr, Bow. 
| yer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Charles Smith. 
" 1727, 25 Feb. John Wigmore, of Queen’s College ig 
Cambridge, was ordained deacon by Mr. Gandy in his 
own chapell; present, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Gordoun, 
Thomas Hanbury, M.D., Charles Driver, M.D., Mr 
Bettenham, Mr. Loundes, Mr. Tireman, and Mr. Mont. 
gomery. 

Wm. Fothergill ordained deacon at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne by Mr. John Griffin on Sunday, 2 March, 1728, and 
| at the same place preist on Sunday, 25 July, 1731, by 

*. . * * 


| Thomas Bedford was ordained deacon at * * *; 


> Priest 

| on St. John’s day, 27 Decemb. 1731, by Mr. Gandy, in 
his own chapell. 

Thomas Brett ordained deacon by * A 

W. D. Macrar, 


*. *” 





| DIFFICULT PROBLEMS SOLVED DURING SLEEP. 


Having lately read the account of a remarkable 

| case of somnambulism, narrated by M. Van Lennep 
in a former volume of “ N. & Q.” (2"*S. ix. 23), I 

| thought the relation of a similar case might be 
acceptable. 

When in 1856 I was studying in a college at 
| Athens, there was in the same class with mes 
young studgnt from an island of the Greek archi- 
pelago, who, though extremely stupid and unable 
| to learn any lesson by heart, was yet making the 

best Latin exercises and solving the most difficult 
problems of geometry and algebra which our pro- 
fessors gave to us to make and solve for the next 
| day. The professors, although astonished at the 
| correctness of his themes and problems, for a long 
time forbore to inquire how they could be the 
| productions of amind apparently so dull. At last, 
however, the director of the college, suspecting 
that somebody of a higher class was doing his 
| work for him, locked him, for experiment, one 
night, in a room adjoining his own, and told him 
that he should visit him very early next morning, 
in order to see if he had solved his geometrical 
problem. Next morning, according to his pro- 
mise, the director went to the room of the un- 
happy imprisoned scholar, and asked if he had 
done his task. He answered, “ Yes; but how! 
cannot explain. Last night, after trying for many 
hours to solve it, and not being able, I slept, and 
when in the morning I awoke, and was sorry be- 
yond expression, thinking of the punishment I 
should receive, O, wonder! as I approached my 
writing table, I found it all ready solved, and in 
my own handwriting.” The director, greatly 
| surprised, immediately communicated the affair 
to the doctor of the college, who, thinking that 
the boy might be subject to somnambulism, and 
that under its influence he was solving the prob 
| lems and making the exercises, decided to watch 
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his proceedings during the next night. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the young man locked his door, 
and after reading for an hour, went to bed, he 
walked into his room from a secret door, and took 
his seat. After waiting for nearly three hours, 
and when he was on the point of leaving the 
room, the boy awoke, lit his candle, began to 
write, and after half an hour's labour extinguished 
his candle, and again went to bed. The doctor 
after that retired to his room, and in the morning 
narrated his discovery to the director and the 
other professors, who immediately commenced de- 
bating how to prevent the same thing occurring 
again. They resolved at last to make known the 
incident to the patient himself; and that not hav- 
ing the desired effect, they decided to put wet 
cloths on the floor around his bed, in such a man- 
ner that when he should arise in the night and 
walk the room, the cold might awake him. This, 
after many experiments, had the desired effect, 
and the young man was at length completely 
cured; but he continued to be stupid as formerly, 
and when anybody asked him afterwards if he 
ever suspected that, under the effects of somnam- 
bulism, he was solving his problems during his 
sleep, when he found them ready in the’morning, 
he answered that he never believed it, for he was 
certain that his dead mother, pitying him, and not 
wishing him to be punished by his professors, came 
every night while he was sleeping, and solved his 
problems and wrote his themes, imitating his hand- 
writing, in order not to be detected by his pro- 
fessors. This he still believes, nor can he be 
persuaded that he was ever a somnambulist. 
D. J. Ruopocanakis. 
Arthur Terrace, Manchester. 


SOMERSETSHIRE WILLS. 


The following is an authentic and curious 
example of testamentary dispositions about the 
time of the Reformation. It is the will of the 
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Rev. Nicholas Bowse, then Rector of Keniton | 


Mandeville, Somerset, about ten miles from Wells; 
now, and for many years past, celebrated for its 
stone quarries. 
“ Testa’ Dn’ Nich’ Bowse, Rect. de Kyngton. 
“In dei noi'e Amen. The xxix day of May, the year 
of owr Lord, 1541, I S'r Nicholas, P’son of Kyngton Man- 


| perty of the plaintiff. 


fyld, hole of mynd and memory, make this my Testa- | 


ment and last wyll yn forme and man’ followyng: Fyrst, 
I bequeth my sowle to Almyghty God, my body to be 
bury dyn the chansell of Kyngton, yn the north syd. 
tm, to Saynt Androw’s churche yn Wellys, xx“. It'm, 
toKyngton church halff an aker of Wotts [oats], and 
halff an aker of beanys. 
that y lye on, w’t all that p’tayneth thereto. 
Peter Walter, the Sextune, my bedd. 
my godchylder, iiija apes. 
Sheett and a blankett. 
gowne, 


It’m, to 
It'm, to ev’y of 
It’m, to Thomas Marche a 
It'm, to Thomas Adamys an old 


It’m, to Isbell Alan the bed | 


Also, I make John Walter and Jarus Alan, 
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Ou’seers therof,—and the resydew of my goods not be- 
quethyd, the’ to destrybute for the welthe of my sowle 
after ther discretyon. And the rest that remayne, yff 
any, do I geve to the Church, and to be delyv’yd vnto 
the Churchwardens for the church be howff. ‘Thes 
beyng witnys,—S'r Thomas Nicholas, Water Walters, 
and Will'm Chary,—etce’ris: 

“ Probat. fuit P’ Testament. coram Magroé Joh’i in 
Eccl’ia, Par. de Batcumbe, xx™° die mensis 
Septembris, anno D'n’ mylime Q’gen’ Quadr® 
primo.” 

Here is another example of early will making, 
the testator being John Glister of the old borough 
of Langport, Somerset : —, 

“ T. Joh’s Glister. 

“In the name of god, so be it, the yere of our lord god 
1539, and the xxv day of February, I John Glister, hole 
of mynd, and P"tite of remembrance, make my testament 
in this man’: First, I bequeithe my soule to almighty 
god, o’r lady Seynct mary, and to all the holy co’pany of 
hevyn; my body to be buried in the churchyard of 
Lamport. It’m, I bequethe to the Cathedrall churche of 
Wells, iiij¢. It’m, the church of Lamport, iij¢. It’m, 
to Thomas my son all my ground betwixt the bothe 
briggs [bridges] of Lamport in the north p’tye, with 
my second best Cuppe. It’m, to my doughter, Alice 
Rede, my salt of siluer. It’m, to my doughter, Alice 
Gatryn, my flatt peace of silu’r; the which Cuppe of 
silver, saite, and flatt peace, I will my wife do occupy as 
long as she contynueth Widow; and my ground, be- 
queithed to Thomas Glister, my wif to occupy during 
hir lyve. The residew of my goods not bequeithed, my 
detts payd, I geve to my wife Joan, whom I make my 
executrix hole to dispose for the helthe of my soule, as 
she shall thinke most expedient. Witnes, Sir ‘Thomas 
Rocetor, Vicar, Thomas Wever, Androo Bennet, Waiter 
Rede.” 





I have several hundred other wills of dates, 
varying from 1538 to 1549; in nearly all of which 
there is a gift to the Cathedral Church of Wells. 
Was this customary in other dioceses? I may 
perhaps give a few more examples of these curious 
documents. INA. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Minor Hotes. 


Wa ter v. Apvison.—In the name of Edmund 
Waller, Esq., poet and M.P., I beg through 
“N. & Q.” to lodge a complaint of two very 
serious thefts, made by the Right Hon, Joseph 
Addison, poet and M.P., from the poems the pro- 
The poems by the plaintiff, 
strange to say, were his acknowledged and pub- 
lished property before the birth of the defen- 
dant : — 

“ Whether this portion of the world were rent 
3y the rude ocean from the Continent.” 
Waller, A Panegyric to my Lord Protector. 
“ Those his last fury from the mountain rent: 
Our dying hero from the Continent.” 
Waller, Upon the Death of the Lord Protector. 
“ Thrice happy Britain ° . Fa 
Waller, To the Duchess of Orleans. 
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Addison has laid violent hands on the plaintiff's 
property :— 
“ Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To sit the guardian of the Continent.” 
Addison, The Campaign. 
Hurd, who wrote on marks of imitation, and 
edited Addison, has missed these parallel pas- 


sages, Perer CunninGuam. 
Mart. — The following jingle is worth preserv- 


ing in your pages. It is quoted as ‘‘an old say- 
ing” in Evans and Ruffy's Farmers’ Journal, May 
3, 1819: — 
“ He that marls sand may buy land, 
Ie that marls moss shall have no loss, 
He that marls clay flings all away.” 
A Lorp or A Manor. 


Lorp Netson’s Nicutcar.— 

“Doctor Burney, who wrote the celebrated anagram 
on Lord Nelson after his victory of the Nile, * F/onor est 
a Nilo’ (Horatio Nelson), was shortly after on a visit to 
his Lordship at his beautiful villa at Merton. From his 
usual absence of mind, he forgot to put a nightcap into 
his portmanteau, and consequently borrowed one from 
his Lordship. Previous to his retiring to rest he sat 
down to study, as was his common practice, and was 
shortly after alarmed by finding the cap in flames: he 
immediately collected the burnt remains, and returned 
them to his Lordship with the following lines: — 

“Take vour nightcap again, my good lord, I desire; 

I would not detain it a minute; 
What belongs to a Nelson, where’er there’s a fire, 
Is sure to be instantly in it.’” 
B li’s Weekly Messe ng oT, Jan. 21, 1828. 
K. P. D. E. 


Tur Corr.—The cope, as an ecclessiastical 
vestment, would appear, from the Churchwardens’ 
Books of Allhallows Barking, to have been worn 
up to the time of the displacing of the Common 
Prayer-Book for the Directory, 1643. Amongst 
other vestments sold during the Commonwealth, 
on the 

“6 Oct. 1654, was sold to Mr’ Quintaine an old silke 
Cope siluer guilt, by order of the Vestry, for £2 0s. 0d.” 

Juxta Turi. 

VANDALISM AT NortaiLeacn, GLovucester- 
suireE.— The Gloucester Journal of March 7, 1863, 
after describing the present state of this fine 
church, adds : — 

“ Lastly, the fine brasses must not be omitted, although 
the present churchwardens evidently value them but 
slightly, having drilled a hole in the centre of one of the 
best to receive an iron prop supporting a gigantic stove 
pipe, which at present completes the disfigurement of 
this fine church: disfigured as it was, and is, by much 
whitewash and high deal pews.” 

Several of these brasses are of early date, and 
are engraved in Lysons, and also in Bigland. 


E. D. 


Tue Port Laureate’s “ Wetcome To THE 


Princess ALExAnpRra.” —It will be interesting | 


to the readers of “N. & Q.” to know that in the 


ne, 


lines of welcome to the Princess Alexandra by the 
poet laureate, there are only fourteen words (not 
including proper names) which are not derived 
from a Saxon, British, or Danish source. The 
total number of words is 185. Can any othe 
composition of modern times, of the same length 
show so few? X. M. N, 


Queries. 
RECORDS OF MARRIAGE LICENSES. 


Next to Parish Registers the best evidences of 
marriages, except those by banns, is in the Records 
of the Licenses. I am desirous of ascertaining 
how far these are available for the purpose of 
genealogical research. 

In Ireland, where the parish registers are 9 
defective, the value of these records was fully re. 
cognised. The late Sir William Betham, Ulster, 
made complete transcripts in alphabetical order 
of all the marriage licenses on record in Dublin. 
These MSS. are now in the library of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire; 
who kindly allowed me access to them. 

The transcripts of the Prerogative Licenses 
(granted by the Primate, and valid for all Ire 
land,) are from 1629 (few, however, before 1660) 
to 1800, and are contained in 16 vols. 12mo, 
Each volume has two Indexes of names: one of 

ien, another of women. 

The transcripts of the licenses, issued by the 
Consistorial Court (being those for the diocese of 
Dublin), are contained in fifty-two volumes; ex- 
tending from 1638 to 1647, and from 1660 to 
1814, and from A. to E. down to 1823, They 
contain over 20,000 licenses, which are conveni- 
ently arranged for reference. 

My friend Denis O'Callaghan Fisher, Esq, of 
Dublin, has also transcripts of the Consistorial 
Licenses ; but not yet so complete as those above 
mentioned. 

I should be much obliged for similar informa 
tion respecting the English Licenses. I cannot 
find all that I want to know in Sims's Manual for 
the Genealogist, &c. 

Are there General Indexes of the Licenses on 
record in London? And how far in time and 
place do they extend ? 

Are facilities of search afforded, or do extor- 
tionate fees prohibit inquiry ? 

Have any transcripts of the licenses been made 
or printed ? 

If the entire series could be printed, it would 
be a work of national importance. But when will 
our government help such an undertaking? 

Persons seeking evidences of marriages, being 
ignorant of the parish where celebrated, should 
first examine the Register of Licenses; as that 
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would (unless in the case of banns) at once direct 
them where the certificates were to be found. 
Joun Ristron Garstin, M.R.LA. 
Dablin. 


Acorn vice Cross. — What authority has 
Dr. Withering for the statement in his Botany 
(vol. ii. p. 504), that the “Cromwellian Re- 
formers” caused the acorn to be placed on the 
top of the crown, instead of the cross? or where 
shall I be most likely to find his authority for 
such a statement ? M. S. 

Battie or THE Kniguts.— Where is the fami- 
liar story of the two knights meeting on opposite 
sides of the golden and silver shield, and fighting 
out their dispute on the metal of which it was 
made, as it appeared to each of them, to be met 
with, for the first time ? W. Titk. 

Brastinc. — Can your talented contributor 
A. A. give any explanation of the use of coals 
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livin 


(firewood or seacoal?) for the following pur- | 


pose ? 

“1556. For coles to undermine a piece of the steeple 
which stood after the first fall, 2s.”— From Fuller, Hist. 
of Waltham Abbey, 8vo, edit. 1840, p. 274. 

Wale 


Cuannex Istanps. — Is there any historical re- 
cord of the families of the Channel Islands? Are 
there any families in Jersey or Guernsey, whose 
origin is contemporaneous with the institution of 
the Norman customs of the islands? or is the 
great proportion of pedigrees traceable only to 
English immigrants or French refugees? and 
what natives of the Channel Islands have ever 
become distinguished? Perhaps one of your 
readers may be able to answer these queries. 

Nix Frustra. 


Doctor. — When was the term “ doctor ” first 
used as a generic name for all members of the 
medical profession, whether physicians, surgeons, 
or apothecaries, and how came it to be so used ? 
Why should it be applied to medical men (but 
few of whom have an M.D.) any more than to all 
members of the clerical, legal, or musical profes- 
sion; for many of them too obtain a doctor's de- 
gree in the faculty connected with their profes- 
sion ? A. L. M. 
Brevert.” — Were these creations 
For example, the Count and Mar- 
quis de Lignerac was created “ Duc 2 brevet” de 
Caylus in 1783. In this instance the dukedom 
does not appear to have become hereditary until 
1817, Joun Woopwarp. 
_Epcar Famimy.—Can any correspondent ob- 
lige me with the pedigrees of the following fami- 
les? — 

J. Edgar of Westruthen. 


2. Edgar of Evelaw. 


Duxes “ } 


} a 
life-peerages ? 
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3. Edgar of Polland, after its separation from 
Keithock. 

4. The descents between John Edgar of Wed- 
derly in 1664, and Admiral Edyar in 1817. 

5. Of James Edgar, a writer in Edinburgh, 
g about 1740. 

6. Of John Edgar, an advocate (or W. S.?) 
of Edinburgh, living at Mansfield about 1785.— 
N.B. He was a member of the Caledonian Hunt, 
and died, I think, in 1799. 

7. In Kaye's Portraits is mentioned Margaret 
Edgar of Restalrig, a near relative of Admiral 
Edgar of Wedderly and Baron Hume, who mar- 
ried Louis Cauvin, and had a son Louis, who 
died in 1778. How was she related to the ad- 
miral ? 

8. Who was Alexander Edgar, Commissioner 
for the Borough of Haddington in 1703, and who 
appears to have been a leading man in Edinburgh 
on many occasions, as may be seen on reference to 
the Acts of the Scottish Parliament ? Sr. 


Fiesn. —In a book, entitled Lectures on the 


| English Language, by George P. Marsh, First 


Series, 4th edition, New York, 1861, I read as 
follows : — 

“The primitive abundance of the oak, and of nut- 
bearing trees in England, and the northern portions of 
Continental Europe, facilitated the keeping of swine to 
an extent which, now that the forests have been con- 
verted into arable land, is neither convenient nor econo- 
mically advantageous; and the flesh of swine constituted 
a more important part of the aliment of the people than 
that of any other domestic animal. The word flesh ap- 
pears to have originally signified pork only, and in the 
form of a flitch of bacon the primitive sense is still pre- 
served; but with the extension of agriculture, the herds 
of swine became less numerous; and as the flesh of other 
quadrupeds entered more and more into use, the sense of 
the word was extended so as to include them also. Flesh 
and meat have now become nearly synonymous: the differ- 
ence being that the former embraces the fibrous parts of 
animals generally, without reference to its uses ; the latter, 
that of such only as are employed for human food.” — 
P, 248. 

What proof can be shown that our English 
word flesh ever had the narrow meaning of pork, 
bacon, or swine-flesh ? I believe it always had 
just the same meaning as the Latin caro. When 
had our word flesh the narrow meaning of the 
Latin word lardum? The English speech of our 
day may be called the daughter of old English 
(or Anglo-Saxon). In Bosworth’s Anglo-Sazon 
Dictionary, the Old English word flese is ex- 
plained by our present word flesh. lax Miiller 
tells us that Anglo-Saxon (or Old English) is a Low 
Germanic tongue. I do not go so far as to be- 
lieve that all the Gothic words in our speech are 
of Low Germanic, or (which means the same 
thing) Platt Deutsch origin. But, on the other 
hand, I do believe that there are a great many 
words in our tongue which are not of Low Ger- 
manic (or Platt Deutsch) origin. I think, so 
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because we é nd that amongst the Ilollanders the 
word vieesch has the same wide m« aning as o— 
vent Aesh. So also we find “thet the Flemish 
word vicesch has & meaning quite as wide as that 
of our word flesh. The Dutch and Flemish are 
both Low Germanic tongues. In Scotland they 
call a butcher a “flesher,” which -in High Ger- 
man is fleischer. So also, in High German, we 
find the word fleisch has the same meaning as our 
fle sh. 
Norse), in 
word flesh, 


It is quite true 
Danish, and in Swedish, we find the 


which means “ flesh of swine,” and 
has not the wide meaning of our word flesh. 
But granting that the Scandinavian word flesk 
is the same word as our word flesh, what proof 
can be given to show that the meaning given 


to the Scandinavian word is older than that we 
give to ours? Epwin ARMISTEAD. 
Leeds. 


Fanutous Longevity. — My friend, Mehemed 
Reshid Pasha, Governor-General of Smyrna, told 
me lately that there is a holy man now living near 
Mecea six hundred years old. Several other 
gentlemen attested this, and said they had seen 


those who had visited him. What are the parti- 
culars of this tale ? Hype CLarKe. 
Smyrna, 
Georce I.’s Arrivar.—Can any of your 


readers say whether there is any recorded ac- 
count of the part taken by the Westminster 
authorities in the procession on occ asion of King 
George I.’s passing through London on his arriv al 
from Holland in 1714? S. F. M. 


Hacxivuyrt Fammy.—Fuller places Richard 
Hackluyt, the well-known compiler of English 


voyages and discoveries, among the worthies of 
Herefordshire; 
the ancient family of that name were dissipated 
by his unthrift son. Wood, in his Athene Ozon., 
does not confirm the latter statement. 

Price, in his History of Leominster, asserts that 
the Hacluyt family resided at Eaton, a township 
in that parish, from a very early period until the 
seventeenth century, when their estate passed to 
the Brabazons, afterwards Earls of Meath. They 
were many times sheriffs of Herefordshire. 

There isamonument inthe Priory Church of Leo- 
minster to Ralph Hacluyt, and Elizabeth his wife, 
A.D. 1526, of which I possess an early drawing: 
two figures in the costume of the day, with the 
singular fact of another inscription, engraven by 
a later hand upon the lady’s robe — “ To Milo 
Hackluyt, 1621.” 

Price, whose notes are probably taken from the 
Blount MS., says it was a son of Sir Henry Hac- 
luyt who dissipated the family property. 

‘Can any of your correspondents inform me how 


Richard Hac kluyt was connected with this ancient 


family, and whether Fuller or Price are correct 
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and states that the possessions of | 
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in their statements? I trust the literary merits 
of this old writer of English travel will insure 
consideration for the tomb of his long-exting 
family, in the contemplated restoration of Leo. 
minster Priory Church. 

The Hackluyt arms are left in blank on my 
drawing. Can you inform me whi at they were ? 

Tuomas E. Wunntnoroy, 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


MS. on tue Penat Laws written tn 166]1,< 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.,” conversant 
with the MS. or printed documents of the reign 
of Charles IL, inform me whether or not the fol. 
lowing treatise is in print. The writer, unde 
date December 5, 1661, says that he printe d seven 
copies; but the MS. whose title I subjoin bears 
marks of such frequent correction, that no printer 
could have worked from it :— 

“ A Short Discourse of y* Penall Lawes against y* Ro- 
man Catholicks of England. Together with a relation of 
their deportment during the late Revolutions; and some 
Reflections upon those that have beene commonly the 
greatest Urgers of y' Lawes against them. By a Roman 
Catholic k. * Embrace y® Qurrell of y® poor and distressed 
as your owne particular, thinking it your greatest honour 
to represse the Uppressors; care for y* pleasure of none, 
ne ythe r spare vee any paynes in your owne person to se 
their wrongs redressed.’ The words of King Jam es to his 


Son. Booke 2.” 
A. E. L. 


A Noste Parsicran.—In the Life of Bishop 
W ‘ard, published in London, 1697, and written, I 
believe, by Dr. Walter Pope, F.R.S. (now ex 
tremely scarce), it is stated, that “the Marquis 
of Dorchester possessed great knowledge in almost 
all sorts of learning, being M.D., and practising 
at his house at Highgate, from whence (every 
Wednesday) he used to come in his coach to the 
Royal Society, then sitting at Gresham College.”* 

e - + Quid foret Ilix, 

Mavortisque Gener [ puer], si Taciturnitas 
Obstaret meritis invida Romuli?” 

Are there any other authentic instances of 
“ marquises, dukes, and a’ that,” practising as phy- 
sicians ? Wituram Hircumay, M.D. 

Liverpool. 

Numismatics AND Typocrarny.—Can any of 
your readers add to the following very short list 
of ye medals ? 

. A bronze medal, very rare, struck for the 
uteateanted Celebration of the Invention of 
Printing, held at Mayence in 1740. Obv. Bust 
of John Guttenberg ‘to the left, facing that of 
John Faustus to the right. Legend. “10n . Gv 
TENBERG . 10H . FAvSTVSs.” E-xergue. “ TYPOGRA 
PHIA: INVENTORES MAGONTIACI MccccxL.” Ret. 
A female figure, seated before a wooden printing: 
press. The right-hand outstretched holds up § 
pair of balls, us sed by pressmen. The left, holding 


[* The Marquis of Dorchester left his library to the 
College of Physicians. See “N. & Q,,” 24 S, xi.422.—Ep.] 
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a compositor'’s stick, supports a shield bearing the 
arms of the city of Mayence. Legend. “ ars 
VICTVRA DVM LITTERIS MANEBIT PRETIVM.” J/z- 
ergue. “ ANNO TYP. SAECVL. III, GRATA POSTERITAS 
excypiIT. MpccxL.” “J. Dassier, f.” 

9. A bronze medal. Odv. Bust of Gutten- 
berg. Legend. “ JOHANNES GUTTEMBERG.” “Gay- 
rard, f.” Rev. ““NATUS MOGUNTLE IN GERMANIA 
AN. M.ccce. OBIIT. AN, M.CCCC.LX V1.” — Series 
Oniversalis Virorum  Illustrium, 
Durand edidit. 

Wirtram Braves. 


Numismatica 
M.DCCC, XVIII, 


11, Abchurch Lane. 


Orpre pu Jour pe Naporeon. — The first 
Napoleon is said to have made use of the follow- 
ing remark: “ En quinze jours de marche le con- 
scrit francais se fait soldat.” I have been led to 
believe that the occasion on which he did so was 
immediately subsequent to the disastrous Russian 


campaign, when he required almost an entire new 


army to be speedily formed to oppose the enemy 
advancing through Germany towards France; and 
that he consequently then issued an appropriate 
“Ordre du jour,” in which he explained in de- 
tail how a conscript — that is to say a recruit — 
might become a soldier for all practical purposes 
of war, merely by being made to march with other 
conscripts in a body on a common road a given 
distance daily, during a fortnight, to the beat of a 
drum. Reference to the work, volume, and page 
in which may be found a copy of the “ Ordre du 
jour” in question would be esteemed a favour. 
W. Bryan Cooke. 


Ossorne. —Wanted to trace backwards the fa- 
mily of the late Martin Rawlings Osborne, of St. 
Ives, Hunts. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” sup- 
ply information ? 0. 


Quotations WANTED. — 1. Who has said, and 
where ? 

“This victory, obtained upon the ground of argument 
and persuasion alone, by writing and discourse, will be 
honourable to us and our religion; and we shall be able 
to reflect upon it with pleasure. We shall not only keep 
that good thing we have received, but shall deliver it 
down to others with advantage. But a victory secured 
by mere authority, is no less to be dreaded than a defeat. 
It may appear a benefit for the present, but it really un- 
dermines the cause, and strikes at the root of our holy 


profession.” 
2. From what source did Plato and Aristotle 
get the ay ophtheg — 
'H xd@apows move? ev ywdou tev daplotwv Elva? 
3. Where does Plato say — 
0, 
A nGea P 


Tt yap mpds yéveow ovcla, toro mpbs miotw 
4. Cicero, in Somn. Scip., says, — 


“Qaum ad idem, unde semel profecta sunt, cuncta 
astra redierint,” 
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Taking astra to signify the planets, at what 
period of time were they all in a lme? and in how 
many years from that epoch will they return to 
the same position ? 


» — ‘ ’ , “o 
v. [las 0€ mol ev TL Ta TayT EOTaI, Kal Kwpis EKaTTOY; 
—Proclus, lib, ii. 112. 


Is this thought to be a genuine Orphic verse, or 
the pious fraud of some ancient Unitarian against 
the ‘Trinitarian view of the Deity ? } 


“St. Chrysostom draws a lovely picture of country 
ife. ‘How beautiful,’ says he, ‘is it to see the gray- 
haired peasant labouring like Abraham with his own 
hands in the work of husbandry, where virtue flourishes, 
and licentiousness is unknown. But how much better is 
this with a church, and how much happier is every man 
who has helped to build it!’”— Sermon preached by 
Robert Forbes, M.A., at the Lent Assizes for the County of 
Leicester, March 17, 1769. 


] 
} 
} 


Can any of your readers refer me to the passage 
| in St. Chrysostom ? T. 1d. 


Ricuarp Peacocx.—The Rev. Lucius R. Paige, 
of Cambridge, Mass., communicated to the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society a list of 
the freemen of the colony of Massachusetts. It 
was printed in the third volume of that society’s 
Register. I find (p. 187) under the date of May 
22, 1639, the name of “ Richid Pecock.” I am 


anxious to know if any facts are recoverable re- 


lative to this person. We know that many men 
from this part of Lincolnshire settled in New 
England in early days. It is possible that this 
“Richrd Pecocke” may be the same person as 
the one recorded in the following baptismal entry 
from the register-book of the parish of Scotter, 
near Kirton-on-Lindsey : — 

[1619.] “Ryc, sonne of Tho Peacock, the xijt* of De- 
cember.” 

His father, Thomas Peacock of Scotter, was my 
direct ancestor. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Roman AGrarian Law. — Appian, in his ac- 
count of the Lex Sempronia, states that, though 
the Roman citizen was thereby limited to the old 
modus of 500 jugera, yet that to each of his chil- 
dren there could be given 250 jugera: in other 
words, that a paterfamilias should have 250 ju- 
gera in addition to his own in respect of each of 
his children, they being sui. Appian’s own words 
are :— 

Mndéva trav mevtaxociwy tACbpwy mACov Fxew, maid 
3 abrur, brétp Tov madady véuov wpoceribe: Ta huloea 
rovrwy.—De Bellis Civilibus, lib. i. c. 9. 

‘Exdotw mevtaxoclwy mACOpwry, Kal maiciv, ols eiol 


maides, ExdoT@ Kal ToUTay Ta ipuicea.—Ibid. c, 11. 


It clearly appears by these passages that Ap- 


| pian, while he puts the extension of the Lex Lici- 


nia at 250 jugera to each son, does not limit the 
number of the sons to whom the extension was to 











ho 
31) 


NOTES A} 


apply. 
to fix the number of sons at two only. 
say3:— 

* Tj, Sempronius Gracchus tribunus plebis cum legem 
Agrariam ferret adversus voluntatem senatus et eques- 


Florus 


tris ordinis, ne quis ex publico agro plusquam mille 


jugera possiderc t,”” &e, 


I shall be obliged by a reference to other pas- 


sages in classic authors that corroborate Livy's 
limitation. Il. C. C. 

Sone. — Where can I find an old song, com- 
mencing — 

“ As Taffy went out one moonshiny night, 
So le me car chargi-co-noddy ; 
He stole a grey mare, which he sold for a w hite, 
With his tuthry me, buthry me, chargi-co cuthry 
canello? ” 
Also, who is the writer of the following lines : — 
“ Then to that add a hundred more, 
A thousand to that hundred; so kiss on 
To make that thousand up a million; 
lreble that million, and when this is done, 
Let's kiss a-fresh, as when we first begun.” 
I. J. Reeve. 

Newhaven, Sussex. 

Sirce or Penpennis Castite.— Is there any 
list of the prisoners in Pendennis Castle during 
the siege in 1647, by which could be learnt the 
Christian names, or usual residences, of the per- 
sons confined there at its surrender ? 

CoRRESPONDENT. 

SANDESTEDE, IN SURREY, AND THE ABBEY OF 
Sr. Peter's, Wincnester. —-In Domesday Book 
for Surrey it is stated, that “the Abbey of St. 
Peter’s, Winchester, holds Sandestede.” That 
there was a church called St. Peter's erected in 
Winchester is evident, from the testimony of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in which it is stated that, 
in the year 643, “ Kenwalk commanded the old 
church at Winchester to be built in the name of 
St. Peter.” But whether it was the same as the 
** Abbey of St. Peter's,” afterwards mentioned in 
Domesday Book, does not appear. William of 
Malmesbury affirms that King Alfred erected a 
monastery at Winchester, which was called the 
New Minster, where he (Alfred) was afterwards 
buried. The same author adds, that some time 
before he wrote his Chronicle, the monastery was 
removed out of the city to a more healthy locality. 
After its removal, it was called Hyde Abbey. 

‘Towards the close of his Chronicle it is recorded, 
that “the whole Abbey of nuns within the city 
(Winchester), and the monastery, which is called 
Hyde without the walls, were burnt.” 

The foregoing extracts sufficiently prove the 
existence of an abbey at Winchester, though there 
is no positive evidence to show that it was called 
the Abbey of St. Peter's, by which the manor of 
Sandestede was held; in reference to which in- 
formation is required on the following points : — 


{D QUERIES. 


. ‘ P ; ! 
But Livy, by his epitomizer, would seem 
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1. When, and by whom, was the manor of 
Sandestede granted to St. Peter's Abbey, Win. 
chester ? 

2. Is there extant in any MS., or printed book, 
the charter in which the grant of the above-named 
manor to the foresaid abbey is mentioned ? 

LLALLAWwG. 


Tue Screw anp THE Latur. — At what time 
| were they invented? And if, as seems not alto- 
| gether unlikely, they were both known to the 
ancient Greeks, were the arts of cutting screws 
and of turning ever lost, or did they continue to 
be practised by their descendants ? Lastly, what 
is the earliest notice of either appliance in Western 
Europe ? . J. Exzor Lope. 


TappgEA pELLA Scara.—In the Art Loa 
Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, was a 
Majolica dish (No. 5226), the property of Mr. 
Berney, by Maestro Giorgio, after Raphael, with 
a subject of Taddea della Scala, wife of Mar- 
tino If. (1329), Prince of Verona, the little Jeru- 
salem, of which it gives an accurate landscape, 
From one of the two great towers of the Castle 
of St. Peter rises an immense flag-staff, sur- 
mounted by apparently a bronze statue of a man 
holding a spear. I shall be grateful for any 
information respecting it. In 1393, Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconti converted the Palace of Theodoric into 
the castle, but lost it in 1405; and at the date of 
the dish (1526) Verona belonged to the Republic 
of Venice, of which Andrea Gritti, who for many 
years was Grand Captain of the Army, was doge. 





Joun Vartey. —In an incomplete MS. life in 
my possession of this celebrated artist (by his 
second wife, Dellvalley, daughter of Wilson 
Lowry), it is stated that — 

“His father came from Hepworth, in Lincolnshire, to 
Yorkshire, where he married, and had two sons; but his 
wife dying, and his circumstances not being prosperous, 
he travelled to London, leaving these two children it 
the care of his wife’s family. He married again, and 
settled at Hackney, where he became a father of a family. 
John Varley (the eldest of three sons and two daughters) 
was born on August 17th, 1778.” 

John Varley’s mother was a Miss Fleetwoot, 
said to have been descended from General Fleet 
wood, by his second wife Bridget, the relict o 
Lieut.-Col. Ireton, and daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well. : 

Any information respecting the parentage o 
John Varley’s father would be very acceptable, 
| as also the opinion of some one conversant wila 

the Cromwell pedigree concerning the truth of 
the above traditional descent from Bridget Fleet- 
wood. Vater Rre. 


King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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Queries With Answer?Z, 


Dersy AND Oaxs.—I shall be glad of any 
information as to the origin of these races. After 
which Lord Derby was the former named? Did 
not Sir Gilbert Heathcote possess a seat called 
«The Oaks,” which was afterwards purchased by 
Lord Derby ? R Cc 

TSince the reign of James I., who founded the Eps 
mee’ ing during his residence at Nonsuch, its immedi ate 
ality has been regarded as classic ground by our 
e-loving public. In the little parish of Woodman- 
sterne is “Lambe rt’s Oaks, formerly an inn, but lat- 
terly a place of some interest to the Jockey Club, since 

it gave name to the famous Oaks stakes at E psom races, 
The house, which stands high and commands very fine 
views, was erected by a society called the “ Hunters’ 
Club,” under a lease from the Lambert family. It after- 
wards became the residence of the unfortunate Lieut.- 
General Burgoyne, from whom it passed to the eleventh 
Earl of Derby, whose grandson, Edward Smith Stanley, 
the twelfth Earl, much improved it. Here was given on 
he 9h of June, 1774, in anticipation of the marriage of 
Lord Stanley with Lady Betty Hamilton, the celebrated 
“Féte Champétre,” the first of the kind in England, 
under the superintendence of Lieut.-General Burgoyne.* 
This rural festival furnished the General with the subject 
ofa dramatic entertainment, entitled The Maid of th 
Oaks, and which, after a few bold touches from Garrick’s 
pea, was performed for the first time at Drury Lane on 
Nov. 5, 1774. 

“Whose is this piece ? —’tis all surmise—sugg restion— 

Is't his—or hers—or yours, Sir ?—that’s the question : 

The parent, bashful, whimsical, or poor, 

Left it a puling infant at the door: 

‘Twas laid on flowers, and wrapt in fancie d cloaks, 

And on the breast was writte u—Marp o’ rH’ Oaks. 

The actors crowded round; the girls caress’d it, ) 

‘Lord, the sweet pretty babe! ’—they prais’d and 

bless’d it; r 

The master peep’d—smil’d—took it in and dress'd it.” ) 

On May 14, 1779, Edward Smith Stanley, the twelfth 
Earl of Der yy, originated the famed Oaks stakes, so 
named from his sylvan retreat at Woodmansterne. The 
frst winner of the Oaks stakes at Epsom was Bridget, a 
bay mare, foaled in 1776, the property of the Earl. 
Bridget was of royal blood, got by King Herod out of 

emima. In the following year (1780) the Earl started 
the Derby stakes, so named out of compliment to its 
noble founder. The first winner of the ae stakes was 
Diomed, a chestnut horse, foaled in 1777, bred by the 
Ho m. Richard Vernon of Newmarket, and sold to Sir C 
Banbury, Bart. Diomed was got by Florizel out of the 
Spectator mare, dam of Pastore lla, Fame, &c. After the 
death of the Earl of Derby in 1834 “ The Oaks” estate 
was sold to Sir Charles Grey, and has since passed to its 
Present proprietor, Joseph Smith, Esq. ] 











Lorp Granby, aN AuTnor. —W alpole, writ- 
ing to the Countess of Os sory, on Jan. 5, 1774, 


“The present Lord Gr an by is an author, and has writ- 
fn & poem on ‘Charity,’ and in prose, a * Modest Apo- 
ogy for Adultery.’ Iam even assured they have been 


ted and published. I much doubt, but have em- 











; * For the t enefit of posteri rity the vene srabl e Sylvs anus 
1 than has printed la description of this st ylendid féte in 
he Gentleman's Miugazine for June, 1774, p. 263. 


ployed emissaries 


to find out the truth. They say his 
lordsbi ip writes In concert with a very clever young man, 
whose name I have forgotten.’ 

Were such pieces ever published? If so, when, 
and who was “the clever young man” referred 
to? L. G. 

(If, as we suspect, 


“Charity ” is a misprint for “ Chas- 





tity” in W alpole’s letter, it is probable that the follow- 
ing work m uy have been the joint production of Lord 
Granby and the Rev. Bennet Allen: Jodern Chastity, er 


the Agreeable Rape,a Poem by a Young Gentleman of 
Sixteen, in Vindication of the Rt. Hon. Lord B 
(i.e. Baltimore }, 4to, 1768. See Gent. Jag, for 1768, p. 188, 
ind the EO ly Review, xx xviii. 214. The other work, 
entitled, A Modest Apology for the prevailing Practice of 
Adulter ‘Ys Bee, 1773, was announced in the Gent. Mag. 
p. 398, but was probably suppressed. Bennet 
Al ion is the author of A Poem inscribed to his Britannic 
Majesty, 4to, 1761, and was for some years connected 
with the Morning Post. In 1782, owing to an article 
which appeared in that paper reflecting on the character 
of Daniel Dulany, Esq., Mr. Allen received a challenge 














from his brother, Lloyd Dulany, Esq., a gentleman of 
large property in Maryland, The duel was fought in 


Hyde Park on June 18, 1782, when Mr. Dulany received 
a wound which occasioned his death on the 2ist of that 
month. On the Sth of July Mr. Allen surrendered him- 
self at the Old Bailey, and was found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter. J 

“ GENTLEMAN'S JouRNAL,” 1693.—The London 
Gazette of Jan. 11, 1693, contains an advertise- 
ment of the Gentleman's Journal, or Monthly Mis- 
cellany, sold by R. Parker at the “ Union” under 
the Piazza of the Royal Exchange. Was this a 
precursor of the Gentleman's Magazine, or a pub- 
lication of an altogether different character? If 
the former, it is a coincidence that it was pub- 


lished by a Parker. 
M.A. 


Jos J. BarRpweELu 
[This periodical was edited by Peter Motteux, and 
may have suggested the publication of The Gentleman's 
Magazine. Itis entitled The Gentleman's Journal: or, the 
Monthly Miscellany, by way of Letter to a Gentleman in 


WorKARD, 


the Country, consisting of News, History, Philosophy, 
Poetry, Musick, Translations, &c. 4to. It commenced in 
January, 1692, and closed its brief career in November, 
1694. The first number was published by R. Baldwin; 
the second (Feb. 1692) by Richard Parker, in whose 
hands it continued until January, 1694, when it was 
issued by Henry Rhodes. In August, 1694, it came 


first publisher, Richard Bald 
224 S, xi. 489.) 

*—In Words- 
176) 


again into the firm of the 
win. See “N, & Q.” 1S. vi. 437 





“ Wirl ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE.’ 
worth’s poem called “ Michael” (Works, i. 
occur these words: — 

ae ae a in sheph rd’s phrase, 
With one foot in the grave.” 

This is now a very common expression, with no 
reference to any particular class. Can anyone 
explain this connection of it with shepherds ? 

LYTTELTON. 

[According to Erasmus, Julian, as cited by Pompo- 
nius, said that he would still learn something “even if 
he had one foot in the grave” (“etsi alterum pedem in 
sepulchro haberem”). Erasmus also states, that in his 








Jays the phrase was vernacular. The original form of 
the expression appears to have been “to h ave one foot in 
the ferry-boat,” % e. Charon’s (+6 triger rode ty ra rogtuessw 
ixevra.) The connection with shepherds appears to be, 
that Michael, to whom the expression is attributed, is 
described by Wordsworth as a shepherd, line 41.} 





Replies. 


THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN 
OF JERUSALEM. 
(3S. iii. 201.) 

As some of your correspondents are curious 
about the Order of St. John, I send you a trans- 
lation of an official document which will interest 
them. It was sent to me by order of the Grand 
Mastership, and, in obedience to the same autho- 
rity, I transmitted copies thereof (the receipt of 
which was duly acknowledged) to H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, then the only British subject 
having the Grand Cross, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Home Secretary, and the Heralds’ Col- 
lege. 

Your judicious correspondent Historicus is 
quite right in holding that the Pope is not Grand 
Prior. His Holiness, however, has the appoint- 
ment of the Grand Prior of Rome by convention 
with the Order; and the present Grand Prior of 
Rome is Cardinal Patrizi. 

As for the Capitular Commission, sitting at Paris 
in 1814, the faculties under which it was consti- 
tuted are in the Archives at Rome, and they 
restrict its powers to the affuirs reluting to the 
French Languages, which, it was hoped, might be 
reconstituted. The Commission was created by 
the Grand Master and Council, and in 1826 it 
was dissolved by the same authority. 

I need scarcely say that the Commission had no 
power to, and did not, reconstitute or revive the 
Langue of England, and on that subject the en- 
closed Declaration of the Supreme authority of 
the Order will suffice. Grorce Bowyer. 

Temple. 

“The undersigned Knights and functionaries of the 
Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem have become 
acquainted with a book, entitled Synoptical Sketch, &c., 
published in London by a society calling itself Sovereign 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Anglia; and having ob- 
served in the lists contained therein their own names as 
well as that of His Most Reverend Excellency, Brother 
Philip de Colloredo, Lieutenant of the Grand Mastership, 
residing temporarily at Rome, the sole lawful successor 
of the Grand Masters and Lieutenants of the Grand Mas- 
tership of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem who resided 
successively at Jerusalem, at Rhodes, at Malta, at St. 
Petersburg, at Catania, at Ferrara, and lastly at Rome; 
and fearing lest erroneous deductions should be made in 
consequence of the appearance of those names in the 
abovementioned lists, — Declare in the name and by 
Command of His Excellency the Venerable Lieutenant 
of the Grand Mastership and in their own names, that 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of which His Excel- 
lency is the Chief, has never been in any connexion with 
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the abovementioned society, either at its origin or subge. 
quently,—nor with regard to its organization, the person 
who composed it, nor its action. 

“The Grand Priories of the Order in the Langues of 
Italy and Germany, which alone have a legitimate exist. 
ence according to the Statutes of the Order, and are jp 
Communion of jurisdiction and Obedience with the Gran 
Mastership and Council resident temporarily at Rome, 


| are as follows: 1. The Grand Priory of Rome. 2. The 


Grand Priory, Lombardo- Venetian, including Parma anj 
Modena. 3. The Grand Priory of the Two Sicilies, 4 
The Grand Priory of Bohemia. 

“The existence of the Knights of St. John in Prussig 
who trace their origin by a lawful and uninterrupted 
succession to the Antient Grand Balliage of Brandenbarg, 
is recognized by the Order as legal, although that branch 
has been placed for several centuries, by special reasons 
out of the ordinary and continuous jurisdiction of the 
Grand Mastership. 

“The small number of Knights of Justice, and o 
Knights decorated with the Cross of Devotion, who, by 
their birthplace do not belong to any one of the Priories 
or Langues still legally existing, are recognized by ow 
Order solely because and inasmuch as they have beenn- 
ceived by the Mastership and Council in sinu Religionis, 
or they have been admitted by Bulls of Devotion daly 
delivered by the same Authority. 

“ Beyond and out of the abovementioned Langues ani 
Priories, and excepting the Knights created and consti- 
tuted as aforesaid, all those who may so-call or entith 
themselves are legally ignored by our Sacred Order, 

“ Therefore His Excellency the Chief of our Order, and 
the undersigned, desire and demand that their names 
erased, and declare that they regard their names tobe 
already erased from the lists published in the Synoptica 
Sketch, in which they have no right to be included. 

“Done at Rome in the Magisterial Palace of the 
S. Order of St. John of Jerusalem 16 De. 
1858. 
(Seal) “The Commander (Count) Brot AveRARDo, 
De Medici Spada, Vice-Chancellor of the 
S. Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
(Seal) “The Knight (Count) Lovis pe Gozz, 
Magisterial Secretary of the same Or 
der.” 





I am happy in being able to give your corte 
spondent Hisroricus some details with reference 
to the French Capitular Commission. } 

At the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
this was the state of the possessions of the Order 
of Malta in the three Languages of France: — 

I. Provence contained ; — 

Two Priories, 83 Commanderies. 
Magisterial. 
of Knights. 
of Jus Patronatus. 
of Chaplains and Serving Brothers. 
Magisterial. 

2. Toulouse 24 of Knights. 

5 of Chaplains and Serving Brothers 

And one Bailiwick, that of Manosque. 


a 
ee se 


1, St. Giles 


II. Auvergne contained: — 
One Priory. 52 Commanderies. 
f 1 Magisterial. 
Auvergne. < 40 of Knights. 
1L of Chaplains and Serving Brothers 
And oue Bailiwick, that of Lyons. 
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Three Priories. 113 Commanderies. 
f 2 Magisterial. 
France ~ 45 of Knights. 
di lL of Servis 
a 1 Magisterial. 
Aquitaine > of Knights, 
‘ iy 5 of Chaplains and Serving Brothers 
1 Magisterial, 
17 of Knights. 
6 of Chaplains and Serving Brothers. 


Brothers and Chaplains. 





Champagne < 


Iam not prepared to state what was the worth 
of these six priories, two bailiwicks, and 248 com- 
manderies ; but the responsions which they paid 
into the Treasury of the Order, in 1788, amounted 
to 58,0402, 12s. 2d. 

Of course, when the Republicans sequestrated 

all the property of the Order in France, the de- 

fcit of nearly 60,0002. to the Treasury was a 
heavy blow, especially as all the French exiled 
Knights had to be supported by the Treasury. 

At the restoration of the legitimate dynasty in 
1814, it was considered advisable that the in- 
terests of the Order in France should not be 
overlooked ; and for this object the existing 
Knights of the ci-devant French Languages formed 
aCommission which should represent those three 
Languages ; and endeavour, if possible, to obtain 
the restoration of what remained unsold of their 
former possessions. According to the Art de 
Verifier les Dates, this Commission was named by 
the Knights, and approved of by the Lieutenant 
of the Magistery and Sacred Council in 1814. 

The Reclamation which this Commission ad- 
Iressed to the Chambers, in 1815, was signed by 
the Prince Camille de Rohan, Président Ordinaire; 
Le Bailli de Clueni, Président; Le Commandeur 
de Bataille, représentant la Langue de France ; Le 
Commandeur de Peyre de Chateauneuf, repré- 
sentant la Langue de Provence ; Le Commandeur 
le Dienne, a sentant la Langue d'Auvergne. 
The Bailli de Clugni died in February, 1816; 
ind the Bailli Prince de Rohan, ci-devani Prior of 
Aquitaine, in May of the same year. 

In 1818, the Commission was actually com- 
posed of the Bailli de Lasteyrie du Saillent, or 
Saillant, ci-devant Prior of Auvergne, President, 
and the three other Commanders whose names 
have been already given. 

The Commission of Paris —the importance and 
power of which have been unduly magnified by 
Sutherland and others—was composed of very 

lew members. 

As years elapsed, of these Knights, who were 
the seniors of the French Languages, some died ; 
and the survivors, or rather survivor, then almost 
if hot entirely in his dotage, fell under the in- 

fluence of some designing men; who. contrived 
Speedily to turn the working of the Commission 
to their own profit. Among these, there figured 


Prominently a soi-disant M: arquis de S. C., who 
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issumed the title of 


“Secretary of the Commis- 


ion. 
The Lieutenant of the Magistery, the Bailli 
Busca, on hearing of this state of things, at once 
lissolved the Capitular Commission by a mandate 
dated March 27, 1824 This dispatch is ad- 
dressed to the Knights composing the Capitular 
Commission. Therein, after some preliminary ob- 
servations, the Lieutenant of the Magistery says 
that no authority had ever been delegated by the 
S. Council to the Commission; neither was it 
(the Commission) formally recognised by the 
King; that at Catania he had read over all the 
correspondence of the Commission with the Magis- 
tery since 1814; that, whilst admiring the zeal of 
the Knights who composed the Commission, he 
observed with sorrow many irregular and arbi- 
trary acts on their part, &c., &c., protesting against 
which, he had found many letters from French 
Knights. He then continues : — 

‘Your intentions and those of your colleagues have 
been for the interest and welfare of the Order; but they 
have been influenced, or directed (dirigées), at first by 
the Abbé C.,* and afterwards by the soi-disant Marquis 
de 8. C.; who, of your own avowal, have abused your 
confidence and your good faith, and compromised your- 

lves and the honour and credit of the whole Order.” 

“He then observes, that the oflicial representative 
of the government of the Order at the court of 
France, is the Bailli Ferretti; and concludes by 
dissolving the Capitular Commission in these 
words : — 

“] regret, then, to have to desire that you, and all 
the other French Chevaliers, may continue individually 
your correspondence with me, but never more as a Com- 

I even Sorbid you to meet again under that de sig- 
vation, or under any other, until the King shall allow it 
and the S. Council authorise it, and give it instructions 
and fix its powers.” 


mission, 


Such is the history of the Capitular Commission 
of the three French Languages, which was or- 
ganised in 1814, and dissolved in 1824 by the 
Lieutenant of the Mastership—the same power 
which had sanctioned its formation. The Orders 
of the Lieutenant of the Magistery were at once 
obeyed, and the restoration of the three Lan- 
guages of Provence, Auvergne, and France, has 
not been as yet effected. 

Notwithstanding the dissolution of the Com- 
mission by the members of the Order of which it 
was composed, the designing parties referred to 
above still continued to call themselves the “Com- 
mission of the Three Languages of France.” They 
gave many Crosses of Devotion or Grace ; wd 
received as Knights of Justice some re spec table 
individuals who had applied to them, believing in 
their representations ; and, what was all import- 
ant, they extracted large sums by way of “ pas- 
sage money” from their credulous applicants. I 





° Is suppress the names. 
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shall throw a veil over other proceedings still 
more reprehensible. These nominations or re- 
ceptions were never for an instant recognised by 
the Order. 

There are instances of some of these gentle- 
men who, on finding out their mistake, applied to 
be received by the Lieutenant of the Mastership 
and S. Council, in whom alone the power is vested. 
And these applicants had, in making their proofs, 
to undergo an unusual and very rigorous ordeal. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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passed by the name of Count de Cassan, and has been 


Whether they ever went to the length of taking | 


legal proceedings against their deceivers I do not 
know. 

But the fact that the Capitular Commission 
was dissolved in 1824, coupled with the account 
which your correspondent Historicus has given 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Languages, which 
ceased to belong to the Order in 1802, and de- 
finitively in 1819, fully warrants the belief and 
opinion he expresses: that there is a mystery 
about the transactions in 1826, and subsequent 
years (which are stated to have led to the re- 
vival of the “Langue of England”), which it 
would be desirable to have solved and cleared up. 

Paris is notorious for the traflic in titles and 
decorations by swindlers ; who profess, for heavy 
sums, to obtain a pretended Order of Knight- 
hood: such as those of the “ Four Emperors of 
Germany ;” the “ Lion of Limbourg, or Luxem- 
bourg ;” the Milice dorée, or “ Golden Spur,” &c. 


A full account of a gang of these swindling prac- | 
titioners on the credulity of their neighbours | 


appeared in Galignani’s Messenger, October 1858. 
They were tried by the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, and were condemned to fines and im- 
prisonment. One of the party, a certain Cabany, 
alias Count de St. Maurice (who was condemned 


to two years imprisonment, and a fine of 500 | 


francs), called himself “ Director-General of the 
(pretended) Imperial Society of Archivists of 
France ; 
Archives of the Nobility of France!” And The 
Times of Sept. 3, 1858, quoting from the Droit, 


and Director-General of the General | 


gives some further details about this trade in titles, | 


and says, that among the dupes are “men of 
education and of high position in society.” An- 
other of the gang was “ Count de Viala,” but he 
came speedily to grief: — 


“ The man, calling himself Count de Viala, was yes- 
terday arrested; and in his lodgings were seized nume- 
rous false patents of Knighthood, and about a dozen 
diplomas of learned societies. One of the patents was of 
the Order of the Gilded Militia, or Golden Spur, which 
purported to be granted by the Duke of Sforzia (sic), a 
Roman Prince; and which set forth that, in addition to 
the Order, it conferred the title of Count. Others of the 
pretended Patents were of the Order of Malta, and that 
of St. Gregory the Great. 

“ The soi disant Count de Viala has been recognised as 
a professional Greek, who is well known both in Paris 
and at all the German watering places. He has at times 


condemned for cheating at cards.” 
Nothing like high-sounding titles and a brazen 
face to deceive! ScrRvurator, 


EIKON BASILIKE. 
(3 S. iii. 128, 179.) 

Your correspondents have drawn attention once 
again to the old vexed question—the first edition 
of this work ; and I have, by aid of vour excellent 
Indexes, referred back to some dozen other let- 
ters on the subject, without gaining the informa. 
tion sought for. One writer (p. 128) seems to be 
of opinion that if the word “ ferall” be found in 
the 15th chapter, the copy containing it is of 
increased value. What that means I do not know. 
There were, it is believed, fifty editions published 
in 1648, and they have no value beyond a very 
few shillings, the price depending on condition; 
and I believe that the word will be found in all of 
them—in all indeed published prior to the Icono- 
clastes (1649) wherein Milton ridiculed the use of 
the word. 

The interest of the question is purely literary 
and bibliographical. We want to find a copy of 
the first issue, in the hope that it may throw 
some light on the contradictory statements of 
Gauden, Dugard, Clifford, and others. We know 
that from the very first, even in 1648, prayers, 
poems, anything which was thought to illustrate 
the character of the king, as drawn in the Icom, 
were added to the volume. Under these circum- 
stances, we ought, in this inquiry, to proceed step 
by step to trace out the contents of the volume. 

There is evidence to show that the first edition 
contained “ The Embleme” — that is, the en- 
graving signed Marshall — and “ the Book,” con- 
sisting of twenty-eight Essays. I think it more 
than probable that it also contained “ The Ex- 
planation of the Embleme,” signed “ G. D.,” with 
the Greek motto; a “ Table of Contents ” in four 
pages, and a portrait of Prince Charles on p. 282, 
and forming part of sheet Q; but I have no proot 
of this, and therefore submit the question for 
consideration. I once thought that I had found 
a sure test of the first edition; for Walker, 
his True Account, referring to a particular pas- 
sage which he had read in the MS. says — it wil 
be found in “the first edition, page 8, lines 18, 
19, 20;" but this proved to be no better guide 


| than your correspondent’s “ ferall,” for I found 


| 
| 


| 


the same passage, page and lines as described, 0 
editions with 1649 on the title-page. 

Has it been shown, or can it be shown, who 
engraved “the Embleme?” Gauden asserted 
that the “ book and figure was wholly and only my 
invention, making, and design.” Are we to infer 
that he engraved it? The words are equivocal ; 
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of the work, if no one came forward after the 
Restoration to claim the merit of such dangerous 
and zealous service as engraving ‘‘ the Embleme.” 
Another subject on which inquiry might throw 
some light is the old “ embleme” of Charles I.,— 
one still existing in St. Michael's Church, Cam- 
bridge (1*t S. i. 137), and another in Bishopsgate 
Church (2"* S. ix. 27.) 
stating that, notwithstanding the general simi- 
larity, these are neither the originals of, nor a 
copy from Marshall's “* Embleme,” but your reply 
jssomewhat too general, for a copy of the church 
picture did appear in the Jcon, printed for 
Royston, the original publisher, in edit. of 1685. 
It may have appeared long before, for anything I 
know to the contrary. It was engraved by R. 
White, a man famous for drawing portraits, — 
Vertue indeed preferred his drawings to his 
engravings; but as Pepys saw the portrait at 
Bishopsgate Church in 1664, and White was only 
born in 1645, I doubt whether he was old enough 
to have been the artist. Would not the church 
records at St. Michael's, or at Bishopsgate, throw 
light on this subject ? E. B.A. 


It may probably be interesting to your cor- 
respondents who have called your attention to 
passages in this work, to compare their editions 
of 1648 with a French edition of 1649 which I 
possess, It belonged to the Great Napoleon, and 
has stamped at the bottom of the title-page — 
“Bibliotheque de la Malmaison.” I observe by 
Lowndes's Manual, published by Pickering, 1834, 
that “fifty editions, it is said, of this book ap- 
peared at home and abroad, 1648—1649.” 

There is a quaint frontispiece to my copy en- 
graved by “ Guil. Marshall” representing the 
king on one knee grasping with his right hand a 
crown of thorns encircling the word “ Gratia,” 
ind at his feet the crown of England, within the 
circle of which is the word “ Vanitas.” There 
ae various other mottos and devices introduced 
into the engraving. The title-page is thus 
printed : — : 

© Elkay BaoiAuch, 
ou 
Portrarr Roan 
Dr SA P 
MAGESTE 
DE LA 
GRANDE BRETAGNE 
DANS SES 
Sovurrrances & SouirupEs 
Contenant, 

Ses Meditations Sacrées, Prieres, 
Derniers Propos, Conferences De Neuf- 
chatel avec Henderson, touchant le 
Gouvernement de U'Eglise Anglicane ; 
Et quelques autre pieces non 
encor mises en lumiere. 
Imprimées 
A La Haye, l’An. Mpcxirx.” 
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You were quite right in | 


, a : ‘ 
but it would greatly strengthen his case, as writer | On the other side of the page is the following : — 


“ Rom. 8, 

Plus que Conquereur, &c, 
Bona agere et mala pati, 
Regium est. 

Portrait Roial, Chap. 8. §. 2.” 
C’est mon desir de me souvenir 
toujours d’avantage, que Je 

suis Chrestien que Roy.” 

The passages to which your correspondents refer 
are thus translated : — 

Ch. 12. p. 91: “Et semblable & quelque monstrueux 
Cyclope, dont la faim & la soif ne scauroyent estre ap- 
paisées, que par la chair et le sang de Mes propres su- 
jets,” &c. 

Ch. 15, p. 133 of my copy: as thus — 

“ Qu’aussi Ma reputation (apres que ces Hyboux et 


| Chauves-souris auront eu leur pleine liberté dans la 
| nuict et l’obscarité des ces temps tenebreux) remontera 


| 
| 


comme le Soleil sur son horizon, et reprendra un degré 
de lumiere si brillante, que ces Funestes oiseaux n’en 
pourrant regarder n’y soustenir l'esclat.” 
Ch. 15, p. 131, shows the misprint referred to: 
“Il n’y a eu personne plus inclin & faire des plaintes, 
que je lestois & remedier & ce qui me paroissoit raison- 
ablement mauvais, ou dans les actions, ou dans Jes Con- 


seils,” &c. 
B.S. 





As your correspondents attach an importance to 
the period when the words “cyclopick” and 
“ ferall” were disused in this work, allow me to 
mention that they cecur thus in a very beautiful 
copy of the date of 1649, which I purchased at 
the sale of Queen Charlotte’s books in 1819. 

The title varies from that given in p. 179, by 
adding, after “ sufferings,” the words : 

“ Together with his Private Prayers, used in the time 
of his restraint, and delivered to D. Juxon, Bishop of 
London, immediately before his death.” 

The copy attracted notice at the sale from its 
beauty in condition, and the excellence of the 
three plates. It may be added, that registers 
were inserted at the remarks in chapters xiii. and 
xvi. on the propriety of retaining the Liturgy 
unaltered. LANCASTRIENSIS. 


SLATYER’S PSALMS. 
(2™¢ S. xi. 386.) 

I take a deep interest in everything relating to 
Dr. William Slatyer, and bave just observed, in 
a former volume of “ N. & Q.,” a communication 
from Irnurten, in which he makes a sad blunder 
concerning the Psalms published by this old di- 
vine. Irnurie. says: “I have seen three edi- 
tions of these Psalms of David, which is a very 
carefully got up performance, one bearing date 
1643, another 1652, the last without date,” &c. 

He then proceeds to give the title of Slatyer’s 
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Psalms or Songs of Zion, which is an entirely 
different work from the same writer’s Psalms of 
David, before mentioned as having been printed 
in 1643 and 1652. He also speaks of the “ beauti- 
ful typography” of the book, which cannot refer 
to the Songs of Zion—a most wretchedly-printed 
brochure, — nor is it applicable to the Psalms, 
because they are entirely engraved upon copper. 

The title of the “ carefully got up” work is— 

“ The Psalms of David, in 4 Languages and in 4 Parts; 
Set to ye Tunes of our Church. By W. S. Printed by 
Tho. Harper for George Thomason and Octavien Pullen, 
1643.” 

The work is engraved on fifty-six copper-plates, 
with “The Epistle to the Reader, declaring the 
scope and intention of the author,” on nine pages 
of letter-press. It was again printed in 1652, 
from the same copper-plates, and with a capital 
portrait of Slatyer, with beard and large ruff. 

The other Psalm-book published by the same 
author has nothing to do with that just described. 
It is entirely in type, without the music, and 
entitled — 

“ Psalmes or Songs of Zion, turned into the language 
and set to the tunes of a strange Land. By W.S. In- 
tended for Christmas Carols, and fitted to divers of the 
most noted and common tunes, every where in the land 
familiarly used and knowne. London, printed by Robert 
Young,” n. d. 


It is dedicated “ To the right Honorable, his ap- 
yz worthy friend, Sir Thomas Finch, Knight, 
uord Maidstone, a true Mecznas and Patron of 
the Muses.” The author says : — 

“Tf any well affected Gentleman shall bee desirous to 
sing the Elebrew, Greeke, or Latine Psalms, to these 
tunes, or the tunes of the Church, to his Lute, or other 
Musique, there are manie, or most of the Psaimes so 
fitted, and for a taste of them, those in Greeke and 
Latine here presented: the Hebrew to it, and all the rest 
being readie (if opportunitie were) to be offered to pub- 
licke view.” 

With regard to the versification of these Songs 
of Zion, Slatyer may certainly take place with 
Sternhold and Hopkins. The following specimen, 
part of the sixth and seventh verses of the fifty- 
second Psalm, is most ludicrous. But, perhaps, 
there is nothing else so bad in the book : — 

“ The righteous shall his sorrow scan, 
And laugh at him and say behold! 
What has become of this here man, 
That on his riches was so bold.” 

Upon a copy of the book in the British Mu- 
seum some ancient possessor has written the names 
of certain tunes to which the author intended his 
verses to be sung. For instance, Ps. 6, to the 
old tune of “Jane Shore;” Ps. 19, to “ Bar. 
Foster's Dream ;” Ps. 43, to “ Crimson Velvet ;” 
Ps. 47, to “Garden Green;” Ps. 84, to “ The 
Fairest Nymph of the Valley,” &c. 

The question is, how did the old possessor of 
the volume obtain the names of the tunes to 
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which Slatyer intended his Songs to be sung? 
Query, whether from some table or index originally 
prefixed to the book ? If so, we have the “ gegp. 
dalous table” mentioned in the Star Chamber 
Report, and quoted in the reference at the heaj 
of this article. 

The book, it will be remembered, has no date. 
but that of .1642 is written on the title-page of 
the Museum copy, in a contemporary hand. If 
this date is correct, it must be that of a seconj 
or third edition; for if my conjecture be righ 
that the Star Chamber Report refers to this book, 
it must have been printed before 1631. 

Epwarp F. Rowsaurr, 


Hencuman, Bisnor or Lonpon (3" §, iii 
150.)—Humphrey Henchman was son of Thoms 
Henchman, of London, skinner, and grandson of 
Thomas Henchman of Wellingborough. He wa 
born in the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; and 
baptised, Dec. 22, 1592, at Barton-Segrave, ia 
Northamptonshire. He was a Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. Was precentor of Salisbury, 
January, 1622-3; and assisted in the escape of 
Charles IL, after the battle of Worcester. At the 
Restoration he was made Bishop of Salisbury, 
Oct. 1660, and translated to London Sept. 1663, 
It was as Bishop of Salisbury that he adwitted 
George Herbert to priest's orders. He was Lori 
High Almoner; and he edited The Gentleman 
Calling. He died in Aldersgate Street, Oct./, 
1675, wt. eighty-three ; and was buried in Fulham 
Church, but the stone is not now to be seen 
(Faulkner's Fulham.) 

There is no Henchman recorded in Le Neves 
Fasti as Chancellor of the Diocese of Londo 
This office was held by Thomas Turner, from 
1629 to 1672, and then conferred by Bisho 
Henchman on Anthony Saunders. 

Richard Henchman, A.M., was collated by the 
bishop, in Oct. 1663, to the prebend of Neasdon ; 
in June, 1664, to the éreasurership of the diocese; 
and in March, 1666-7, to the prebend of 
Pancras, —all in the cathedral church of Londoa 
He died 1671, and was buried in the chancel of 
Chigwell parish church. ; 

Thomas Henchman, 8.T.P., was prebendary 0 
Slape, July 1660, which he exchanged for Nether 
bury in Aug. 1661, both in the diocese of Sarum. 
Ile was made by the bishop successively Arch 
deacon of Wilts, Aug. 1663; and prebendary 
Kentish Town, in the diocese of London, July 
1672. He died Feb. 1674-5. 

We meet also with — 

1. Richard Henchman, incumbent of Cote 
brook, diocese Peterborough, May 1614. 

2. William Henchman, A.M., Rector of Barto 
Segrave, 1653 ; prebendary of Peterborough, Oct. 
1668 ; died Sept. 1686, buried at Barton-Segrav 
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3. Thomas Henchman, prebendary of Gilling- 
tam minor, in the church of Salisbury, Oct. 1717 ; 
died Dec. 1746 

4. Humphrey Henchman, B.D., prebendary of 
Salisbury, March 1775; died Sept. 1779. 

Dr. Hircuman says rather more than Izaak 
Walton,warrants in respect of Lord Bacon's 
ateem for holy George Herbert. Walton's words 
are, that Bacon “ usually desired (Herbert's) ap- 
probation before he would expose any of his 
books to be printed.” A sufficiently high dis- 
tinction, but it does not quite amount to “never 
sufering a work to be printed, till it had passed 
asatisfactory examination by” the poet. 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 


ProxnuNcIATION OF NAMES ENDING IN “ -ING- 
mau” (3S. iii. 151.) — The village of Belling- 
ham, on the North Tyne, the original seat of the 
aeient family of De Bellingham, is always pro- 
nounced Belinjam, as are also the names of 
Whittingham, Ovingham, Eglingham, and Elling- 
bam in the same county of Northumberland. We 
have also evidence to prove that Bellingham was 
% pronounced six hundred years ago. In the 
remarkeble document, the “ Iter of Wark,” pub- 
lished by the Archeological Institute in their 
Newcastle volume, the word is almost always 
rritten Belingjam, and in one or two instances 
Belingeham. At that period, 1279, when North 
Tynedale was subject to Alexander III. of Scot- 
ind, William De Belingjam was a powerful 
landowner in North Tyne. The family subse- 
quently got Levens, in Westmoreland, by mar- 
mage, and finally settled at Castle Bellingham, in 

and, 

Epwarp Cuartrton, M.D. 

7, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


: Bett. Inscription (3" §S, iii. 192.) —I was at 
inst inclined to think that the final word of the 
ascription on the ancient bell at Madingley — 

“Dicor ego Thomas, laus est Christi sonus Omas,” 
was in reality the Greek word ‘Ouds, meaning 
totality, or all together, and used here to signify 
that the whole sound or ringing of the bell was 
in honour and praise of our Blessed Saviour. I 
thought it probable that the author of the legend 
dad been driven to a Greek word, in despair of 
fading a Latin rhyme to Thomas. 

urther consideration, however, led me to 
nother suggestion,—that what is supposed to be 
oe word, Omas, is in reality two, and should be 
tad O mas. So that the meaning of the inscrip- 
lion may be : — - 
: “Tam called Thomas, the sound (ef me) O man is the 
Praise of Christ,” 
Which might be thus thrown into a distich : — 
“ My name is Thomas, and I can 

Sound forth the praise of Christ, O man! ” 
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Barbarous as this is, it is no worse than many old 
examples ; and if we take into consideration the 
great difficulty of finding a Latin word to rhyme 
with the name Thomas, we shall not much wonder 
at the expedient adopted by the bell poet. 

F.C. H. 

Brantuwayte (3™ S. iii. 207.) — The Rev. 
Arthur Branthwayte married Jane, daughter of 
William Barwick of Easton, in Norfolk. 

From the near connection held by my family 
with that ancient but now extinct race, it has 
been long a subject of regret that no well digested 
pedigree has ever been given to the public. My 


| collections for that purpose are tolerably exten- 


sive; and while I tender all I have collected to 
your correspondent, I must ask the loan of what- 
ever he may possess on the subject. 

There was another daughter, Mary, who mar- 
ried Barnwell of Mileham, whose estates were 
inherited by the Herrings, who afterwards as- 
sumed the name of Barnwell. 

From the first-named writer, two daughters 
only left issue, Jane and Mary, both of whom 
married Beevors, their cousins; from the latter 
descends the family of the writer of this notice, 
and the issue of the Rev. W. Boycott, rector of 
Burgh St. Peter. H. Daveney. 


Juxon Famiry (2° and 3" 
So many inquiries have recently been made re- 
specting this family, that the following notes may 
perhaps be of interest : — 

At Doctors’ Commons is the very lengthy will 
of Elizabeth Juxon, relict of Mr. Thos. Juxon, 
citizen and merchant taylor, dated Dec. 12, 1637. 
She desires to be buried beside her husband, in 
the church of “ St. Michael's, Pater-noster, in the 
Royall, London ;" and mentions her “ sister, Lady 
Pye,” sons Elias, Thomas, and Richard Juxon (the 
last of Eton College, and apparently deceased), 
her daughters Elizabeth Cotton and Mary Hobby. 
See also Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 248, Note to 
the account of the Colvile family : —“ Jeffrey's 
younger brother, Josiah Colville, who purchased 
the manor of Popenhoe, married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Juxon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and had a son, Josiah, barrister at law, who 
died in 1685 C. J. R. 

Jonn Frere (3" S. iii. 210), eldest son of Shep- 
pard Frere, Esq., of Roydon, Norfolk, by Susanna, 
daughter of John Hatley, Esq., was born August 
10, 1740, and educated at Caius College; where 
he took the degree of B.A. 1763, being second 
wrangler. He was subsequently elected a Fellow, 
and commenced M.A. 1766. He was admitted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, June 20, 1771, and 
was High Sheriff of Suffolk 1776. He married, in 
1768, Jane, daughter of John Hookham, Esq. ; 
and had seven sons, and two daughters. William 
Frere, serjeant-at-law, and Master of Downing 





S., passim). — 
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(34 S. IIL. Man, 28, %, 





College, the editor of the fifth volume of Paston 
Letters, was his fourth son. An interesting anec- 


dote respecting John Frere’s B.A. degree is given | 


in Bishop Watson's Life, 8vo edit., i. 30. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Curtovs Provern (3" §S. iii. 208.) — The re- 
markable thing in the proverb cited seems to me 
to be the word Roman Catholic. I have lived 
great part of my life in villages, and never heard 
(except from inmates of the hall and parsonage, 
and their immediate dependants, ) the word Roman 
prefixed to Catholics. Is it of common occur- 
rence? In my neighbourhood it is unknown. 
But then we are very old fashioned folks; and in 
spite of the Reformation say, when we want to 
express extreme dislike, “ He loves him as the 
devil loves holy water.” Of course, Toman Ca- 
tholic is the right phrase. Hampesuire Hoa. 

Vatrs (3% §. iii. 206.) —In many parts of 
England, the word vai/s retains the meaning with 
which we find it so often used in the literature of 
the last century. Last week a farmer told me of 
a country girl, who had been in his service, that 
“she acknowledged making nearly two pounds 
a-year by vails.” IIamesuire Hoa, 





the Sarum Almanack for 1863, it is stated that thy 
present Lord Ilchester is now the sole patron 
the Rectory of Maiden Newton. Probably th 
Wyndham interest in the patronage was purchase 


| either by the late or the present earl. 


The Wadhams of Merryfield originally cn» 


| ° 7 ? 
from Devonshire, and had formerly considerab) 


| (Koch.) 


| vocor os sic nomine, O igno[rantes].” 


Tae Wynpuams (3' S. iii. 16, 137.) — Your | 


correspondent Y. B. N. J., in his interesting 
communication on this subject, remarks : — 

“TI suspect that the Devonshire property must have 
been acquired, or at least augmented, by marriage with a 
Strangways. Certain it is, that alternate presentations 
to livings between the Earl of Ilchester and the Wynd- 
hams (as of Silverton and Rowe) and a joint tenancy of 
lands, only very recently assigned in severalty, go to 
indicate that they passed from one source to the two 
families.” 

The real facts of the case are these :— Nicholas 
Wadham of Merryfield, co. Somerset (the last re- 
presentative of that ancient and knightly family), 
“dying without issue (a.p. 1609), his three sis- 
ters became his heirs. Joan married Sir Giles 
Strangways ; Margaret, Nicholas Martin of 
Athelhampston; and Florence, Sir John Wynd- 
ham.” See the pedigree, and a large account of 
this family, in Prince’s Worthics of Devon, pp. 
587—591; and Hutchins’s Dorset, Ist ed. 1774, 
vol. i. pp. 313, 511. 

The Earls of Egremont and IIchester, as late 
as the year 1826, possessed the advowson of 
Maiden Newton in this county, in consequence of 
their descent maternally from the Wadhams of 
Merryfield. Lord Ilchester had two-thirds of the 
right of patronage, and Lord Egremont only one- 
third. presume that the Martins of Athel- 
hampston sold their share of the power to present 
to the living to the Strangways. Vide Boswell’s 
Ecclesiastical Division of the Diocese of Bristol, 
1826, Part 1. p. 66; and Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. i. 
pp- 517, 520, and 521. I observe, however, in 


landed property in that province. 
Tuomas Pau Henynyo, 
Leigh House, Wimborne. 


Paince or Waxes AND Patncess ALExanpa 
(3" S. iii. 204.)—The grandsons of George II, by 
his daughter Mary (Charles and Frederick), wer 
not Landgraves but Princes of Hesse Cassel: the 
same remark applies to his great grandson, Wi- 
liam, grandfather of the Princess Alexandn- 
T. J.“Bucxtos. 


SuorewamM Sear (3 §S. iii. 210.) —For the w- 
derstanding of the motto it is necessary to pre 
mise that a Audk is a vessel unseaworthy and laid 
up in harbour, and that Shoreham means shor- 
home. The translation, I think, is, “ By this 
representation of a hulk, so J, the mouth of a har 
bour, am called by name, O ye Ignorant;” th 
Latin, slightly altered, being, “Hoc hulei sigm 
At Oli 
Shoreham there are still some Danish remains; ani 
New Shoreham is as old as the Norman Conquest, by 
which time Old Shoreham had been already shored 
up ; itself being preceded by Bramber, five miles 


| above, whither sailing vessels, long ago, resortel, 


and near which anchors are sometimes dug up. 
New Shoreham gives place now to Kingston-by- 
Sea, or Bowsey, or Bucey, but whether a corrup- 
tion of by sea or from the family, Bucey, is doubtel 
by local antiquaries. The river Adur may at length 
make its embouchure at Hove, and afterwards # 
Brighton, if we may judge of the future deposit 0 
shingle by the course it has pursued the last eight 
or ten centuries. The importance of New Shore 
ham, in the time of Edward III. (1346), may be 
judged from its supply of ships to the navy, being 
exceeded only by Fowey, in Cornwall, Yarmouth, 
and Dartmouth, and being greater than that 0 
London, Newcastle, Hull, and all other English 
ports, except Plymouth, which sent the sam 
number (26). T. J. Bucxros. 

Proverniat Query (3" S. iii, 209.) —Com 
pare : — 

1, “ Prayer and provender hinder no man’s journey.” 
The outlandish proverb which the country Pp 
son doth pleasantly use. 

2. “ Mass and meat never marred work,”— 
And their equivalents in other languages. 

' Sancuo. 


“ Meals and matins minish never” is, I supp 


| equivalent to the old proverb: “ Prayer and pr 
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sender hinder no man’s journey.” In “ Like lips, 
like lettuce,” clearness is sacrificed to alliteration ; 
bat the meaning cannot widely differ from “ Like 
loves like,” &c. 
Where did 
proverbs ? 


Mr. Ilaynes meet with these 


Jos J. Barpwetrt Worxkarp, M.A. 


Joux Rosotuam (3° S. iii. 209.) —In answer 
to the question of Messrs. Coorer, I have plea- 
sure in informing them that the Exposition of 
Canticles, by Robotham, was published in 1652, 
got 1651; and that it was not a posthumous pub- 
lication. Besides the Exposition, he was author 
of two smaller works: the one bearing date 1654, 
when he was “ preacher of the Gospel in Dover,” 
and the other 1669. He was “formerly of Chi- 
chester.” Having the whole of Robotham's books 
inmy library, I shall be glad to let Messrs. Coorer 
have the loan of them, or such biographical de- 
tails as the Epistles, Dedications, &c., contain, if 
wished. r. 

Tat Doctrine oF THE OLp Anp New Testa- 
vent (3 S, iii. 150.) — The book inquired for 
by H. B. is an anonymous one, bearing the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“The Doctrine of the Bible; or, Rules of Discipline. 
Briefly gather’d thorow the whole Course of the Scrip- 
ture, by way of Question and Answer. ‘ The knowledge 
of holy things is understanding’ &c. — Prov. viii. 15. 
london: Printed for Edw. Brewster, in S. P. Ch. Yard, 
and M. Wotton, at the Three Daggers in Fleet St., and 
G. Conyers at the Ring in Little Britain. 1699.” 

The volume has no introductory matter, and 
must have been a popular manual, for mine is a 
copy of * The One-and-thirtieth Edition.” 

J. O. 

[The copy of this work in the British Museum is much 
earlier: “London, Printed by T. Snodham and Thomas 
Panier, and are to be sold at his shop in Iuie Lane.” 1621, 
limo, The copy in the Bodleian is without date.—Ep. } 

Tue Warktnsuaws or Barrowrretp (3 S. 
i. 457; iii, 32.) — The following notice, which I 
extract from the Scots Magazine for 1794 (p.735), 
amply confirms the accuracy of the suggestion I 
wed the freedom to make, under the first of the 
above references; and as to which your corre- 
spondent J. B. expressed himself satisfied in the 
ther. It shows also what ultimately became of 
the lady in question. 

“November 11 (1794). Died at London Mrs. Catherine 
Walkingshaw, in the 79th year of her age, daughter of 
the late John Walkingshaw of Barrowfield.” 

_ a 


Edinburgh. 


Bosconet Oax (3" §. iii. 46, 95.) —A full ac- 
count of this oak — with quotations concerning 
t from Blount (1660), Evelyn (1662), Rev. G. 
Plaxton (1690—1703), Stukeley, Rev. J. Dale, 
Hughes — will be found in Boscobel: A Narra- 
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the Battle of Worcester. Second Edition, en- 
larged. Wolverhampton: William Parke. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1859. (See 
pp. 56—60, 71.) A representation of the oak is 
given among the many plates that illustrate the 
work ; together with the history of the present 
tree, its dimensions, a copy of the inscription (now 
removed) placed upon it by Sir Basil Fitzher- 
bert, and other interesting particulars. It is also 
said, * It is generally believed that some saplings 
from acorns of the old tree were planted in St. 
James's Park.” The original query concerning 
the “ Boscobel Oak” in these pages, referred to 
a tree in Hyde Park. The work above-men- 
tioned is published anonymously; but was written 
by the Rev. George William Dodd, Curate of 
Donnington, assisted by Capt. Abbott and Wil- 
liam Parke, Esq. Palmer's and Crowguill’s Wan- 
derings of a Pen and Pencil (chapter ii.) may atso 
be consulted on this subject of the Boscobel Oak ; 
also an article on “ Boscobel” in Household 
Words for May 29, 1858. Curupert Bene. 


Lorp Pxiunxer (3" S. iii. 167.) —D. R. P. may 
be glad to know that in the year 1826 the late 
Dr. Miller, of Armagh, published an 8vo pamphlet 
entitled The Policy of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion Discussed, ina Letter to the Right Honour- 
able W. P. Plunket; and that “an answer,” en- 
titled Historicul View of the Catholic Question; 
in a Series of Strictures on Dr. Miller's Leiter to 
Mr. Plunket, by “a Presbyterian Layman,” ap- 
peared in the following year. There was an ac- 
quaintance of long standing between Lord Plun- 
ket and Dr. Miller, both having been elected 
scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1782. 
(Dublin University Calendar, 1863, p. 293.) See 
also the Dublin University Magazine (1841), 
vol. xvii. p. 676. AbnsBa. 
Bisnor Ken (3 §. iii. 176.) — As the inves- 
tigation of the correct text of Bp. Ken's three 
hymns has become so general, perhaps it will be 
well to give every fresh discovery upon the sub- 
ject that may come to hand, which may help to 
clear up the mystery. 

According to Mr. Lathbury, “ It will be neces- 
sary to produce an edition prior to 1710 with the 
alterations,” before the text of 1712 can be 


| assented to. 


live of the Adventures of Charles the Second after 


Though it is not in my power as yet to do this, 
I think that I can throw most material light upon 
the subject by the discovery of the following 
work, of the date of 1709: — 

“A New-Year’s Gift; in Two Parts; to 
added A Morning and Evening Hymn. By Thomas, 
late * L. B. of Bath and Wells. The Third Edition with 
Additions. London: Printed by W. Onley, 1709.” 


which is 





* The Bishop died March 19, 1710 [i7lu-11}. The 
date of this book is 1709. 
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The volume has the 
without any letter-press underneath. 
signed A. B. 

‘The remarkable mutilation of the two hymns 
require their being placed before the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” as we au as to prove that the altera- 
tion of “Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” to 
“ All praise to Thee, my God, this night,” did 
appear as early as 1709. Danie, SEpGwick. 

Sun Street, Bishopsgate. 

[Although we cannot find space for the two hymns, 
we must congratulate our correspondent in possessing a 
literary curiosity not to be found in the Catalogues of the 


British Museum.— Ep. } 

Pews (3° S. iii. 179.) —The following extracts 
are from the will of Roger Roe of Swanscombe, 
co. Kent, husbandman, dated March 4, 1602 : — 

“ For repairing 2 seats or pews in par. ch. of Swans- 
combe, 5s. That is to saie, the pewe or seate wherein 
I did sometimes usuallye sitt wherein Cripes and Keyes 
and other doe now usuallie sitt, and the seate wherein 
my wieves have used to sitt.” 


Preface 


*And again : 

“Seats in the par. ch. 
paired and to be called 
One Robert Harvye and 
decent seate neare unto the parishe church¢ 
sitt on to rest thems 

The entries are curious, and there is an evident 
allusion to the separation of sexes in church 
which prevailed until lately. C. J. R. 

Swirt’s Portrarr (3 S. iii, 152, 219.) — 
There is a portrait of the Dean in the dining- 
room of Lion's Den, a mansion still in the pos- 
session of the Swift family, three miles from 
Ballivor, but I suspect it is a poor copy, and not 
an original. 

This is the Swift region, Laracor, the Dean's 
parish, being distant seven miles, and Swifts and 
Lightburnes intermarried with Swifts in the 
Dean's time still residing here. 

At Agher Glebe, from a volume in possession 
of the Rev. Dr. Lauder, I copied, the other day, 
an autograph note of "Swift's which, from its 
rough candour steristic of the hand that 
penned it, that it can scarcely fail to entertain 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

The volume is the first of two: 


of Newport Pagnell to be re- 
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London: pr 
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son and J. Watts. 

On the fly-leaf: — 

“Sent me by Mr W. Duncomb, the 
The A Mediocris Poeta. 
been an honest man. Jonatu. Swtrt.” 

“March 13%, 1; -Upon the whole, this writer 
hath not shown one Single Quality of a Poet in his two 
volumes,—J. S.” 


with some Select Essays 
John Hughes, Esq 
inted for J. Ton- 


=cu 


Publisher. 1735. 


uthor is a But seems to have 


ba 3, 


The judgment of the critic, it appears, was not 
slensl by the mellowing influence of time. 
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